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The banner is often blurred and 
stained ; but it is the banner of self-denying love: 
and, whether borne by the cowled monk or the Quaker 
preacher, is the banner of man’s redemption from 
In strife and debate about new 
and old theology, about liturgy and ‘‘unstinted” 
prayer, about priests and deacons and orders and 
Our cause is the 
common cause of all against all unrighteousness and 
ungodliness of men ; ourcreed is their common creed 
in God the Father, Jesus Christ his Son our Lord, the 
Holy Ghost, the forgiveness of sins, the communion 
of saints, the resurrection of the dead, and the life 
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N the first of January The Christian Union, 
which has already been once enlarged from a 
twenty toa twenty-four page paper, will make a 
further enlargement; it will become a thirty-two 
page paper. It will then give its readers a larger 
amount of literary matter each week than any 
other religious weekly in the country, if not in the 
world. It will certainly not depreciate in quality 

as it increases in size. 3 
The Christian Union believes in co-operation. Its 
readers have co-operated with it; have sent it 
opinions, information, subscribers. We have pub- 
lished the opinions, used the information, welcomed 
the subscribers. We propose to give in return a 
share of the dividends in our prosperity. The best 
way in which we can do this is by an enlargement. 
We shall devote as much or more space as heretofore 
to the discussion of important questions, to the re- 
port and interpretation of current events, and to the 
application of Christian principles to daily problems ; 
but we shall be able, in addition, to furnish some of 
that brightness and lightness which is to literature 
what the glow of an open fire is to the family circle. 
The pioneer, making his home, must first build his 
workshop, his kitchen, and his bedroom, for his 


EpIrors. 


‘* Ramona.” Itsrecord and discussion of literature, in 
all its aspects, and especially of new books, will be 
more complete and exhaustive than ever, and will 
present the thought and achievement of the world in 
this department, not from the narrow standpoint of 
technical criticism, but as interpreting the living ex- 
perience of the age. Our Home and Young Folks and 
Sunday Afternoon departments will be enlarged and 
improved ; and additional space will be secured for 
some of that light and entertaining matter which 
serves the place in literature that is served in the 
household by the social conversation at the f:mily 
meal. In short, The Christian Union will be made 
more entertaining; we believe not less useful; cer- 
tainly not less instructive. For in its spirit and its 
aims it remains unchanged. It enters on the new 
year with unaltered purpose, but with enlarged 
facilities. 

In religion it is Christian, Protestant, unsectarian. 
We believe firmly in the ,reat verities of Christian 
experience, and the great truths of historical Chris- 
tianity. We believe in them so firmly that we have 
no fear of the freest discussion. The only real 
danger to the Christiav Church is that of apathy and 
unconcern. We believe in the Divine Person of 
Christ, and the Divine Power of Christianity. Our 
only hope for the redemption of society is in his 
Perpetual Presence and his Gracious Power. To the 
interpretation of his teachings, to their application 
to all the questions of our daily life, above all, to the 
work of bringing Him as a living Saviour into vital 
relations with human hearts and homes, our lives and 
energies are consecrated. 

Believing in Christ, we believe in the Christian 
Church : not in the authority of its ecclesiastics, papal 
or Protestant; not in the binding force upon the 
conscience of its laws and creeds, ancient or modern : 
but in its living work and worship ; in its resplendent 
history ; in its noble army of saints and martyrs; in 
its heroic array of living sword-bearers and cross- 
bearers, under different forms of faith and with 
different methods of operation embodying the same 
spirit and working to the-same end. With every 
unselfish worker, seeking in faith to carry the mes- 
sage of God’s great grace to human hearts, our hearts 
are in profound sympathy. This Church of Christ, 
bound together in an inorganic brotherhood by the 
invisible bonds of faith, hope, and love, and centered 
in the One supreme Light of life, is the source of 
all the radiance that has brought blossom to the 


/world and will yet bring to it a ripened fruitage. 


With all its sad defects, we reverence, we love, and 


One word expresser. the political character of The 
Christian Union—Independent. It belongs to no 
party, as it belongs to no sect; it belongs only to 
purity, justice, patriotism, and the people. It is true, 
its editors have usually voted the Republican 
ticket, and often devoted their best energies to its 
election ; true that they are proud of its early his. 
tory, its old-time leaders, its noble achievements : 
true that it has given the nation some statesmen as 
able and some generals as valiant as any in modern 
history ; true that to-day a considerable preponder- 
ance of the virtue and intelligence of the Nation, at 
least in the Northern States, is to be found among its 
supporters. But The Christian Union can no more 
be a party organ than the Christian preacher can be 
a party orator. Our concern is with great political 
principles, not with party candidates or party organ- 
izations. We shall stand for Civil Service Reform, 
for economy in governmental administration, for con- 
sequent reduction of taxation, for National control 
of the Nation's highways, for universal education at 
public expense, for local self-government, for justice 
to the subject races, for the control by the people of 
the liquor traffic, and for whatever other measures 
appear to us, from time to time, honest, just, and true. 
We shal] support any party or any candidate who 
adopts these principles ; we shall oppose every party 
and every candidate who oppose them. But our busi- 
ness is with principles, not with parties. We are 
sorry to part with any subscriber who objects to inde- 
pendent journalism; we are glad to welcome any 
who approve it ; but even if we did not find two to 
welcome for every one who departed, our course 
would still remain unchanged. The Christian Union 
was free born ; and its appeal is to free men. 

More important than any political problems are 
the sociological problems which underlie them. - The 
Christian Union believes in democracy : democracy 
in religion, in government, in literature, in educa- 
tion, in industry, against hierarchy in the church, 
oligarchy in government, aristocracy in letters, and 
plutocracy in society. The movement toward the 
elevation of the masses, beginning in the life of the 
Galilean Carpenter, will not end till all humanity 
comes to the liberty, the intelligence, the wealth, the 
manhood, of the sons of God. The Protestant Refor- 
mation, the Puritan Revolution, the War for Eman- 
cipation, were great battles in this campaign of the 
centuries. Every lesser contest is a skirmish in the 
same campaign. Says De Tocqueville : 

‘“‘ The first of the duties which are at this time imposed 


upon those who direct our affairs is to educate the democ- 
racy ; to renovate, if possible, its religious belief ; to purify 
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_ its morals ; to regulate its movements ; to substitute by de- 
grees a knowledge of business for its inexperience, and an 
acquaintance with its true interests for its blind instincts ; 
to adapt its government to its time and place, and to make 
it conform to the occurrences and men of thetimes. A new 
science of politics is needed for a new worid.” 

It is the ambition of The Christian Union to be one 
teacher in this school; to do, one week at a time, 
something to renovate religious belief, purify morals, 
regulate conduct, and substitute an intelligent self- 
interest for a blind and destructive selfishness; in a 
word, to develop a true democracy in religion, in 
politics, in literature, in education, and in industrial 
and social life. 

We speak every week behind a curtain. An audi- 
ence of many thousand sits before us: but we never 
look into your eyes, never feel the grasp of your 
hand, rarely hear an echo of your thoughts. The 
unknown speaks to the unknown. We fling our 
words out into the silence, as winds bear seeds upon 
their wings; they fall we know not where. Do 
they give courage to the depressed, strength to the 
weak, guidance to the perplexed? Or, through our 
mis-writing or their mis-reading, do they only add 
discouragement to the discouraged, strength to the 
tempters, and greater doubt to the doubter? We 
rarely know. The veil is impenetrable. Yet, in 
spite of it, through the strange and sometimes op- 
pressive silence, the bond between ourselves and our 
great unknown congregation grows strorger and 
stronger ; we think of your upturned faces as the 
faces of friends; we long to give you a larger, 
deeper, better help toward righteousness and God ; 
and our hopeful conviction grows ever more full of 
hope that you, too, feel the vital sympathy which 
we cannot express, and count The Christian Union 
as a Christian friend. Perhaps in the eternal future 
we shall look into each other's eyes, grasp each 
other’s hands, hear each other's voices, be Do more 
to each other the unknown ; perhaps, sometime, in its 
vast possibilities, we shall find of these many arrows 
shot into the air each one imbedded in some heart of 
oak. Meanwhile, when in the mystery and the 
hurry of life we miss our mark, and give hindrance 
when we would have given help, turn back in your 
thoughts to these frank words, and believe that the 
heart purposed a gift of truth and love even when 
the pen has failed to give it. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


HE vote of New York will settle the question of the 

next Presidency, and that vote is now being offi- 
cially counted. It is impossible to name the date of 
official announcement of the result ; the State Board 
of Canvassers meet November 19, and a prompt 
settlement of all questions is to be hoped for at 
that date. At this writing all indications point 
to the election of Mr. Cleveland by a plurality 
of about a thousand ; but the official figures may 
make a considerable change in these figures. The 
temper of the people under the excitement and sus- 
pense of the past week has been admirable ; a few 
politicians and a few newspapers have shown symp- 
toms of excitement, but the public at large have 
gone quietly about their business, perfectly confident 
that whoever has secured the most votes in this 
State will be the next President of the United States. 
Men of all parties understand that a fair and honest 
count is the very foundation of our political system, 
and party names are forgotten and party passions 
laid aside when the question of a fair and honest 
count arises. The law has made ample provision in 
this State for just such emergencies as the present ; 
every safeguard bas been thrown about the ballot 
from the moment it is cast into the box until the 
day when the result is officially announced at Albany ; 
and the people of the State of New York can be 
relied upon for the enforcement of those laws against 
any and all political parties. If Mr. Blaine has re- 
ceived one more vote than Mr. Cleveland, he will be 
the next President of the United States; and vice 
versa. There is not the slightest occasion for fear 
that any fraud will be committed by either party, 
and not the slightest occasion for any excitement or 


dread of civil commotion. The election passed off 
almvust without a local disturbance, and the quietness 
of temper during the past week affords another evi- 
dence of that fact on which the London ‘‘ Times” 
commented eight years ago—that the American Gov- 
ernment has the most substantial foundation of any 
existing government. 


There are some results of the election in which 
honest men of all parties can take uualloyed satis. 
faction. Mr. Butler’s career as a mischief-maker i; 
undoubtedly ended ; he will be useless hereafter even 
as a tool for political managers; while the patent 
insincerity of his canvass became clear even to his own 
supporters before the campaign closed. Inv this city 
John O'Brien, the Republican ‘‘ boss,” and John 
Kelly, the Democratic ‘‘ boss,” have both been over- 
taken by disaster, which we hope will permancntly 
incapacitate them for further mischief. O’Brien 
and his machine methods have excited the indig- 
nation of the best men in the Republican party for 
years past, and that they have refused to follow his 
guidance in local matters is evident from the fact 
that Republican votes, largely, elected Mr. Grace. Mr. 
Kelly and Tammany are too well known to need any 
characterization here. Mr. Kelly failed in his attempt 
to give aid and support to his political enemies. and 
failed also in his attempt by their aid and support to 
elect his own local ticket ; he is beaten at all points, 
and will be without that patronage which has hereto- 
fore kept Tammany Hall afloat; he has no claims 
whatever upon the Republicans, and he has not only 
put himself in antagonism to the Democrats, but has 
proved to them that they can succeed without his 
alliance, a demonstration which ought to finish his 
career as a political leader. 


Now that the campaign is ended, the bitterness and 
passion ought to die into everlasting silence. Who- 
ever is elected becomes the President not of a party 
but of the United States. The election has been de- 
cided by so narrow a majority that the successful can- 
didate is under the heaviest pledges to represent the 
interests of the nation and not of his party ; to illus- 
trate in public office all the virtues which that office 
imperatively demands from him who fillsit. The 
next President, whether it be Mr. Blaine or Mr. 
Cleveland, should receive the support of all citizens. 
Let the past be buried ; let new hooks of account be 
opened : and while these arerigidly kept, let no mem- 
ories of the accusations and charges of the canvass 
find place on their pages. It is to the interest 
of the nation that every a’ministration should be 
successful; we believe this to be the temper of the 
people to-day. 


High spring tides and a violeut storm did great 
damage along the banka of the St. Lawrence and in 
Quebec last Thursday.._—There have been heavy 
floods in Eastern Spain.——An explosion of dyna- 
mite at Stouchsburg, Pa., last Thuriday, killed seven 
men, destroyed five buildings, aud was heard thirty 
miles away.—— Cholera has reappeared at Naples. —— 
Railroad rates have been still further cut this week 
by rival companies.——-A monument in memory 
of the battle of Monmouth is to be unveiled at 
Freehold, N. J., on Thursday of this week.—— 
An injunction has been granted restraining Miss 
Davey from publishing Lord Lytton’s letters to his 
wife.——President Arthur has appointed Thursday, 
November 27, as a day of thanksgiving. —— In Hock- 
ing Valley. Ohio, the striking miners have burned 
bridges and have fired on the company’s police. 
Mr. Thomas Shaw, Member of Parliament for Halifax, 
succeeds Mr. Fawcett as Postmaster General of Great 
Britain. —— Another polygamist, Evans, has been 
convicted in Salt Lake City.——Colombia has had 
the severest earthquake shock felt in three years. 
—tThe English Franchise bill passed the House of 
Commons in Committee of the Whole, without amend- 
ment, on the 10th inst.——President Grévy, of France, 
announces that a Universal Exhibition will be held in 
Paris in 1889.———Eighty persons have been arrested 
in St. Petersburg for political offenses.——The new 
Cunard steel steamship, the ‘‘ Umbria,” has arrived 
for the first time in New York.—Rear Admiral 
Alexander Murray, a naval officer distinguished in 
the Mexican War and that of the Rebellion, died in 
Washington on Monday last.——The Duke of Cumber- 
land has issued a circular letter to all German sover- 
eigns except the Emperor William, reaffirming the 
validity of his claim to the Duchy of Brunswick._— 


Cholera has appeared in Paris ; twenty one cases and 
thirteen deaths occurred in two days last week.— 


Reports continue to come from China of the destruction 
of Christian churches, pillage of foreigners’ houses, 
and all kinds of outrages.——The President has ap- 
pointed Governor Schuyler Crosby, of Montana, to be 


First Assistant Postmaster-General. The opening 
of the World’s Industrial Exhibition at New Orleans 
has been postponed to December 16.——Nine new 
Cardinals were created by the Pope at a consistory 
just held.——It is reported from Paris that a Cabinet 
Council has decided to forego demanding an indemnity 
from China, and that active negotiations are going on 
in London to bring about a peaceful settlement of the 
Franco-Chinese difficulties. ——A troop ship with 200 
marines has been sent to the Isleof Skye to assist the 
police in maintaining order among the crofters. 


WILLING TO SHOVEL. 

I. 
O be willing to begin at the bottom is the open 
secret of being able to come out at the top. A 
few years ago a young man came to this country to 
take a position in a new enterprise in the Southwest. 
He was well bred, well educated, and he had the 
tastes of his birth and education. He reached the 
scene of his proposed labors, and found, to his dis- 
may, that the enterprise was already bankrupt, and 
that he was penniless, homeless, and friendless in a 
strange land. He worked his wa) back to New York, 
and in midwinter found himself, without money or 
friends, in the great, busy metropolis. He did not 
stop to measure the obstacles in his path; he simply 
set out to find work. He would have preferred the 
pen, but he was willing to take the shovel ; and the 

shovel it was to be. 3 
Passing down Fourth Aveuue on a snowy morning, 
he found a crowd of men at work shoveling snow 
from the sidewalks about a well-known locality ; he 
applied for a position in their ranks, got it, and went 
to work with a hearty good-will, as if shoveling were 
his vocation. Not long after, one of the owners of 
the property, a many-millionaire, passed along the 


street, saw the young man’s face, was struck by its — 


intelligence, and wondered what had brought him to 
such a pass. A day or two later, his business took 
him to the same locality again, and brought him face 
to face with the same man, still shoveling snow. He 
stopped, spoke to him, received a prompt and court- 
eous answer, talked a few minutes for the sake of 
getting a few facts about his history, and then asked 


the young man to call at his office. That night the © 


shovel era ended, and the next day, at the appointed 
time, the young man was closeted with the million- 
aire. In one o. the latters many enterprises there 
was a vacant place, and the young man who was 
willing to shovel got it. It wasa small place, at a 
small salary, but he more than filled it ; he filled it so 
well, indeed, that in a few months he was promoted, 
and at the end of three years he was at the head of 
the enterprise, at a largesalary. He is there to-day, 
with the certainty that if he lives he will eventually 
fill a position second in importance to none in the 
field in which he is working. The story is all told in 
three words : willing to shovel. ? | 


A BOYS’ CLUB. 


?\Ijam anxious to help some Brooklyn boys, and I be- 


lieve it can be done by organizing a club for them and 
providing them with books, amusements, etc. Can you 
give me any suggestions ” SUBSCRIBER. 


HERE is no possible way by which you can enable 


these young men to make their club self-elevat-. 


ing. The way of moral development is always and 
everywhere the same—by the play of a higher nature 
on the lower; and, chief of all, by the play of the 
highest, God’s own nature, on us all. There must 
be, either in the club, or outside it and connected with 
it, some one or more who have a higher ideal of life 
than the rest, and are purposed to impress that higher 
ideal on the others. Without this the club will as 
surely degenerate into smoking, drinking, gambling, 
and idle if not obscene story-telling, as water is to 
run down hill. Noris there any way in which you 
can save this club without s’If-denial. All work of 


uplifting men is by cross-bearing. The Son of God 


himself could not do this work without self-sacrifice. 
There is no royal road to usefulness, any moie than 
to learning. Your desire and ambition is a noble 
one ; but you can satisfy it only by work—hard work, 
self-denying work, patient work. Most men do not 
want to be bettered. They must be improved, not 
exactly in spite of their will, but by capturing their 
will ; and that is never easy. The boys that loaf 
around the street corners, with cigars in their 
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mouths, and their hands in their pockets, are not 


hungry for good books and good society. Something 
more must be done than open a room and put books 
in it. If this seems discouraging, it is nevertheless 
better that you should anticipate your discourage- 
ments, and not be surprised by them. But if you 
have the self-denying spirit, and can secure it in some 
co-operators, we believe that you can make the club 
a great means for incalculable good. 

It ought not to be difficult to find in Brooklyn a 
dozen co-laborers who will join you in an effort to 
put into the room, which these boys are willing to 
provide, some healthful. entertaining, and inspiring 
society. There are in the outset one or two prohi- 
bitions which ought to be enforced. All drinking 
should, of course, be prohibited ; and all betting and 


gaming. The club should be induced to vote these 


prohibitions, and measures should be taken to en- 
force them rigorously, either by a committee or by a 
single strong president. Whether smoking and 
cards should be also prohibited is more questionable. 
If the club will prohibit them voluntarily, so much 
the better. But it is better to have both, under 
restrictions, than not to have the club, or to have it 
under such restrictions as will drive away from it 
the ones you want to entice out of the street and the 
saloon. . 

Your main work is to provide positive attractions. 
Backgammon, checkers, and dominoes are good as far 
they go. So are good novels and story papers. Of 
course you will take pains to exclude all impure and 
immoral literature; but you must also take pains 
not to put your literary standard too high. It is 
something to get the boys of the streets reading any- 
thing that is not positively vicious. You can get 
very good novels at very cheap prices. 
Seott, Marryatt, will be read by a great many who 
will not read Thackeray, Dickens, or George Eliot. 
The Brooklyn Mercantile-Litrary can tell you who are 
the most popular story-tellers. Books of adventure are 
Remember that the lives of most of 
these boys are dull. They want romance. They 
really need romance. And romance is not to be 
denied them because it is of a somewhat cheap and 
unreal kind. 

But you cannot depend upon their giving their 
evenings to reading of any description. You must 
provide them, or help them to provide themselves, 
with social life. You can perhaps find dramatic 
readers—amateurs, with no pretense to any great 
artistic skill—who will read aloud one evening a week. 
You can get up a magic lantern entertainment, and 
accompany it with a descriptive talk about the pict- 
ures. Perhaps you can get an occasional lecture or 
informal talk on some practical topic of every-day 
life. Above all, you, and half a dozen or a dozen to 
be associated with you, can join the club yourselves, 
and go in once or twice a week, and carry there your 
own social and intellectual and moral life. A hand- 
shake, a free conversation, a real, genuine, good- 
fellowship, founded on common humanity, and ignor- 
ing social distinctions, is the best of all influences to 


_ draw men and boys into such a club and keep them 


there. 

We have answered your inquiry from a theoretical 
point of view, though in the light of some observa- 
tion and a little experience. We shall be glad if any 
of our readers can give you, through our columns, 
the result of actual experience, whether of succcess 
or failure, in a like case. 


NOTES BY. THE WAY. 
[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. | 


N common with many other readers of The Chris- 
tian Union, I was greatly impressed, some two 
years ago, by two articles entitled ‘‘ The Quiet, Rest- 
fu. South.” So when, this Fall, after a busy year, I 
felt the need of a little quiet rest, my thoughts 
turned instinctively toward the South in search of 
it. Here, therefore, we are, at ‘‘ Ivy Home,” on the 
west bank of Hampton Creek, a little tids] arm of 
the sea which makes up from Hampton Roads. 
Right across the creek is the famous Hampton Insti- 
tute ; a little to the left, fifteen minutes by rowboat, 
is the small but memorable village of Hampton, at 
the head of uevigation; about as far in the other 
direction is the *‘Soldiera’ Home,” which furnishes 
shelter for about 1,600 relics of the late nnpleasant- 
ness ; in sight from our piazza are the groa» of build- 
ings which make up the little community at Fortress 
Monroe ; last night we rowed out to the scene of the 
encounter between the '‘ Merrimac” and the ‘' Mou- 


Cooper, 


itor ;” Little Bethel and Big Bethel are twelve or 
fifteen miles away ; and Jamestown, which is now 
only the ruins of a dismantled church, is a short 
sail distant. All that Mr. Raymond said about the 
‘*quiet, resvful South” J have found true. ‘Ivy 
Home” has, you observe, both a Christian and a 
surname. Its Christian name is derived from the 
most magnificent growth of old English ivy I have 
ever seen, either at home or abroad. It covers the 


entire end of the two-story house. It curtains our 


northern window. We measured its depth the other 
morning. It forms a leafy outer wall three feet iu 
thickness. The surname is as well deserved as the 
Christian name. ‘‘Ivy Home” is indeed a home. 
Mr. and Mrs. Coch came South at the close of the 
war ; found the same almost insuperable difficulties 
in the way of successful farming which so many 
other sanguine immigrants experienced—poor help, 
thin and wasted soil, distant and unsettled markets ; 
Northern visitors at the Institute knocked at their 
door and were taken in; gradually the new business | 
usurped the place of the old ; two years ago it had 
so grown upon their hands that they built another 
cottage to provide for it; and now all through the 
spring and early summer their house is full. We 
are here out of season, and are the only guests; but 
have been more guests at a hospitable home than 
boarders at a summer resort. We have all the 
advantages of being anchored in a quiet sea, easily 
accessible to shore; for we go everywhere by row- 
boat. We are in the midst of a three months’ 
drought ; but we have to row up to Hampton for 
dust. It is a great oyster region; and our host 
gathers his oysters fresh for supper out of his own 
front-door yard. 


Nobody is in a hurry here. It is difficult to imagine 
that we are within eighteen or twenty hours of New 
York City, and that when the almost completed East 
Shore Railroad is running, which is to form one link 
in the new great Southern line, we can step on board 
a steamer at Old Point Comfort (Fortress Monroe), 
get into a sleeping-car, and be in New York City at 
seven the next morning. The atmosphere is one of 
unlimited time and absolute repose. I understand 
now why we shall have rest in heaven and yet 
have plenty to do: we shall have all eternity to 
do itin. Nobody isinahurry. We went to Hamp- 
ton the Saturday after our arrival—market day. 
The general appearance was that nobody had any- 
thing to do, aud everybody had all day to do it in. 
That eager look of set purpose, that resolute walk 
which betokens a definite errand, which one sees on 
similar days in a New England village, were conspic- 
uously absent. I have been to Hampton on two 
market days, and only saw one excitement. I was 
attracted to a group of fifteen or twenty men and 
women, mostly negroes, on a street corner, and 
went up to see what had drawn the crowd to- 
gether. Two colored women were chaffering over a 
pair of pullets. The seller wanted forty-five cents 
for them, and the buyer offered forty cents ; and the 
crowd had gathered to see the result. ‘‘She wants 
‘em to sell again; dats w’ats de matter with her,” 
said the seller, indignantly. The sale was not effected. 
On market days the colored people outnumber the 
whites three or four to one. They come to town in 
funny little vehicles, ‘‘ steer kyarts,” drawn by a 
single steer, sometimes with a bit in its mouth, some- 
times with a rope round its nose, and sometimes 
guided by a rope tied to its horns. 


If one can judge anything of the South from the 
appearance about here, I should say the colored peo- 
ple are doing very well. I could not but contrast 
the general aspect with that which prevailed before 
the war. Just after the Fremont campaign, I trav- 
eled across Virginia; I met everywhere at the sta- 
tions men with loud voices, swear and swagger in 
their tones, and more or less armed ; and had a gen- 
eral feeling of insecurity—being a radical anti-slavery 
man—until I got back to the North again. This is 
all gone. The colored people are rather ragged and 
unkempt, it must be confessed, on thé week days, but 
they are well dressed on Sunday, and less showily 
and loudly than I had imagined. A great and in- 
creasing number of them are landowners. Southern 
men no longer make any difficulty about selling to 
the colored people. in a five-mile ride out of Hamp- 


ton, the other day, we passed farm after farm owned 


and carried on by negroes, and showing signs of 
thrift in spite of the long drought. Lincoin Street, 
in Hampton, is one of negro residences. A few of 
the old slab huts are left: but in the maiu their 
houses are comfortable and neat; the yards were 


tidy ; vines not infrequently growing over the door ; 
and the children, in dress and general appearance, 
would compare very favorably with the children of 
Germans or Irish of similar means and general con- 
dition. My observant companion says she should 
put this last sentence a great deal more strongly. 
So far as I can learn, the colored people have no 
fear of the whites, and find no difficulty in living on 
amicable terms with them. | interviewed our colored 
driver, a very intelligent Han:pton student, the other 
day, on this subject. ‘Any difficulty,” said I, 
‘‘now between your people and the whites ?” ‘* No,” 
said he, *‘except sometimes about election time.” 
‘‘ And what difficulty do yon have then’? Do they 
try to keep you away from the polls?’ ‘* Oh, no!” 
he replied ; *‘ they used to a little, but they’ve given 
that up. But my people are easily led ; they don’t 
know much; and the white people will get about 
them, and persuade them. No matter how good a 
candidate we nominate, they will try to make out 
that he’s no account; and if they can’t persuade 
them, they'll try to buy them, with a promise of land, 
or with money. And they’re poor; and a good 
many of them will sell their votes.” Very much, 
thought I, the sort of trouble we have at the North 
about clection times. And this testimony is con- 
firmed by many inquiries, and from various sources. 
What the South needs in politics is a break-up of 
parties ; one that will make it possible for blacks and 
whites to divide on some other issue than the ‘‘ color 
line.” I have not seen a drunken negro since 
I have been here; but | have seen some negro 
loafers about the dram-shops; and I am told 
that they waste not a little money in drink, 
though they rarely get drunk. They pretty much 
all go to church, and pretty much al! their children 
go to school. 


Sunday morniug we attended service in what we 
are told is the oldest church in use in the United 
States. It was burned during the Civil War, when 
the village was fired by the Confederates on evacuat- 
ing it; but the walls, which are of brick, were left 
standing, aud the church was rebuilt without taking 
them down. We saw nodiscernible signs of a South- 
ern aristocracy; the seats were free, and we were 
courteously welcomed, and furnished by a neighbor 
with a hymna!, being provided with our own prayer- 
book. There was quitea little Indian element in the 
congregation, from Hampton Institute, occupying 
seats apparently set apart furthem. The pastor was 
absent. The Rev. W. B. Williams, of Richmond, one 
of the editors of the ‘‘ Southern Churchman,” preached 
acapital sermon. Idonot know whether it was atype 


of Southern preachiny ; but if so, I should like tosee — 


some Southern preaching in Northern pulpits. For 
directness and practicalness the sermon was one I 
have not often heard surpassed. I borrowed it from 
him after service, and think you will find matter in 
it of interest and profit for the ** Sunday Afternoon.” 
In the evening my host took me to a colored church, 
where | heard an indescribable but very characteristic 
sermon. The church was crowded. The text, appar- 
ently, for we arrived a little late, was ‘‘ The plowman 
shall overtake the reaper ;” it is in one of the minor 
prophets, I judge, but where I do not know. I can 
perhaps best describe the sermon as a scene of char- 
coal cartoons, very rough in execution, but with a 
good deal of real dramatic power. It consisted of 
three divisions—the historical, the practical, and the 
spiritual interpretation of the text. The preacher 
was describing the birth of Jacob and Esau when 
we entered; he pictured the long wars between 
Israel and the descendants of Esau, winding 
up with the prophet’s picture of the time when 
the sword should be beaten into plowshares, etc., 
and reaching a climax in ‘* The Plowman hath over- 
taken the Reaper.” Then followed a picture of 
slavery, ‘‘ when we built houses and could not live 
in them, and tiiled the ground but could not eat the 
fruits thereof,” and the Civil War, and emancipation, 
with its enfranchisement, and free industry, and 
schools, all pictorially portrayed, and the same cli- 
max, ‘‘The Plowman hath overtaken the Reaper.” 
Finally came the story of the fall, and universal 
sin, and Christ’s birth, and redemption, and a world 
saved and glorified—this ul! told as seen in a vision, 
and ending with the same climax, ** The Plowman hath 
overtaken the Reaper.” I was not quiteclear who was 
the Plowman and who tle Reaper. One woman was 
seized with the ** power,” and wont off into what I 


a@ Pctly serious spasm ; it 
took two or three others to hold her down. The 
preacher paid no attention to her screams and strug- 
gles ; and, except a little laughing and giggling among 
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the young people in the rear of the church, I could not 
discern any sensible effect on or disturbance of the con- 
gregation. When we came out, theassembly were pre- 
paring to have a “‘ time” with singing, praying, etc. 
If there was any tendency whatever in the service to 
make the auditors more truthful, chaste, honest, 
good-tempered, reverential, in the week, I failed to 
discern it. I believe. from the aspect of the younger 
people who sat about me, that much more intelligent 
preaching would be both acceptable and serviceable. 
The great religious need of the colored churches in 
the South is a more intelligent and a more morally 
earnest ministry. But, if I could judge anything 
from that congregation, or what I have seen else- 
where in this little visit, the attempt to crowd 
colored and white people into the same churches is 
an attempt against both reason and nature. For a 
long time tocome—perhaps always—the preaching to 
the colored people must be much more pictorial, 
imaginative, dramatic, and emotional, than would 
be asked for by white congregations, or would be 
advantageous to them. I do not believe that Dr 
John Hall, Mr. Spurgeon, or Mr. Beecher would keep 
acolored congregation together. Dr. Talmage would. 
| must leave to another letter some impressions 
about Pompton | Institute. L. A. 


IN AND ‘ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT .] 


XCITEMENT ran high and intense for several 
days after election. It seemed as if every ear was 
turned to catch every whisper. As in the drama, *‘ the 
last confessions of one part confirmed the other's peace.” 
At the same time there was much calm confidence by 
the men who had studied the forces and knew the pos. 
sible contingencies. There was also willingness to abide 
the honest decision of the ballots, but a firm determina- 
tion not to submit to chicanery or fraud. The sov- 
ereignty of the ballot, untampered with, could ask no bet- 
ter illustration of its frm root in the mass of the people. 
One night, in Washington Street, in front of the bulle- 
tins, the opposing forces were greatly excited ; news- 
papers were burned in derision, as were also pictures of 
Blaine and Cleveland, and the p>lice and several arrests 
seemed the only remedy to avert serious consequences. 
Everybody is glad the eleetion is over. All the forces 
of religious and social life move on in steady confi- 
dence. Dr. Alexander McKenzie preached admirably to 
the young men of his congregation Sunday morning on 
‘‘ A Sober Mind,” pointing out to them the advantages 
of the freshness and courage and hope of youth, and 
the opportunities they have to exert themselves and real. 
ize their best in politics, in business, in recreation, and 
in religion, and urging them to make rational plans that 
run on through all periods of life, and into heaven at 
last. Sunday evening Dr. James Freeman Clarke 
preached at Appleton Chapel, Harvard College, on 
‘** Lost Opportunities.” Since Dr. Peabody ceased to be 
college preacher the pulpit is supplied by preachers 
called from the several! denominations, and the serv- 
ices are in the evening. Without hearing him, op 
recommendation of its committee the Central Congre- 
gational Church in Providence has called, without a 
dissenting vote, the Rev. C. W. Huntington, of Ells- 
worth, Maine. Mr. Huntington accepts, and is believed 
to be admirably equipped for the position. So far as 
I can discern, the churches in this vicinity are plan- 
ning active and aggressive work for the winter. At the 
Congregational ministers’ meeting next Monday morn- 
ing, in Pilgrim Hall, November 17, Dr. William E. 
Merriman, of Somerville, will deliver an address on 
the ‘‘ Ways of the Spirit Concerning Church Revival.” 
The Unitarians of Boston began a course of five lectures 
on some of the burning questions and evils of the day, 
last Sunday evening. The subjects are: ‘‘The Re- 
forms Needed in our Public School Management,” by 
Dr. E. E. Hale; ‘‘ The People’s Sunday : Less Work 
and More Worship and Recreation,” by the Rev. Minot 
J. Savage; ‘‘The Duty of Enforcing the Laws about 
Saloons and Gambling,” by Dr. Rufus Ellis ; 
Purity and the Suppression of Vice,’ by the Rev. James 
De Normandy ; ‘‘ The Salvation of the Body,” by the 
Rev. Brooke Herford. The lectures will be delivered 
in five churches on the same evenings, each lecturer 
guing the round in alternate succession. Another anti- 
slavery veteran has passed on to join the great army of 
emancipators—Dr. William Wells Brown, of Chelsea. 
Born a slave in Kentucky, he e:caped when a young 
man to the free States, where by his self-exertions he 
got his education, and afterward spent seven years in 


England, where he ma@e the acquaintance of many 


»\rominent men, and completed the study of medicine. 
lle was the fricnd of Phillips and Garrison. He bas 


also been an ardent temperance advocate, and someting 
of an author. 

If there is a better penny paper than the ‘‘ Boston 
Evening Record,” it has hot fallen under my eye: clear, 
bright, crisp, brimful of information and admirable 


** Social | 


| literature. Is not condensation the desideratum of the 


hour for journalism ? OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HE evening service of song, conducted with so 
much success last year at Central Music Hall, 
under the auspices of the First Presbyterian Church, 
was resumed last Sunday, the house being filled to over- 
flowing. Dr. J. H. Barrows always delivers a short, 
practical address, and thus reaches many who rarely 
enter the churches. The subject last Sunday evening 
was ‘‘ The Foundations of Christianity.” Many of our 
ministers preached on Sunday with special reference to 
the coming election, counseling kindliness of spirit and 
fairness in men of all parties. The sermons were not 
partisan. 

We are having a breezy discussion just now between 
the ‘‘ Interior” and the ‘‘ Advance” on President Nor- 
throp’s address before the Congregational Club at St. 
Paul, on ‘* The Silent Revolution.” Both sides are 
using rather strong language, and Congregationalists 
very generally feel that they are misrepresented by the 
‘« Interior,” accused of alaxness in theological opinion 
which does not exist among them, and that the whole 
aim and spirit of the St. Paul address have been per- 


bverted. Monday morning the Congregational ministers 


discussed the question of a drift in theology. Mcst 
frankly admitted its existence, but thought it was not 
confined to their denomination, but extended to all other 
bodies of Christians as well ; that the drift, whatever it 
is, has not been away from Christ or the Scriptures, 
but from harsher to mi'der modes of expression—not from 
the substance but from the form of doctrine. There 
is no sympathy here with what is called ‘‘ a loose theol- 
ogy,” and yet there is no fear of investigation, or of 
speculation, or of plain, honest statements of historic 
facts. They are not unwilling to have President Nor- 
throp give his views as to the changes which have taken 
place in the Eastern churches within the last twenty- 
five years, but they are unwilling that a religious paper 
of another denomination should assume that this revolu- 
tion is confined to the churches of their order. 

Interesting facts in reference to the Lutherans of 
Chicago have lately appeared. They have thirty-three 
churches, with 20,000 members, in the city. There 
are three branches of them—the Norwegian, the Swed- 
ish, and the German. Some of these churches are spir- 
itually strong, and all of them are destined to nll a far 
more important place in our Christian work than we 
have hitherto thought. 

The anniversary of the New West Education Society, 
last Sunday evening, at the First Congregational Church, 
was a very interesting occasion. Dr. Noble’s sermon, 
on Morn.onism, was not only eloquent in expression, it 
was eloquent with facts which the country will do well 
to ponder. Fitting tributes were read to the memory 
of Mrs. Stone, who gave $12,500 toward the erection of 
a building for the Salt Lake Academy ; of Stephen M. 
Edgel, of St. Louis; and of Colonel C. G. Hammond, 
of this city. The purchase of real estate and the fitting- 
up of school-rooms last year brought the Society ioto 
debt. The debt could not have been avoided. The 
work called for an advance; the advance was made; 
and we have no doubt that the gifts of the churches 
will this year carry forward its work, and wipe out the 
debt. 

Secretary Bliss read the following statement from the 
Treasurer's report, covering the time from May 1, 1883, 
to July 1. 1884, a period of fourteen months: Receipts 
from all benevolent sources, $54,048.46. Total expend- 
itures, $70,142 89: deficit July 1, $16,097 93. Deficit 
reduced October 5 to $11,509, at which figure it now 
stands. The main items of expense were a: follows: 
For realties, sites, and buildings, $20 819.05; for sala- 
ries of teachers, and expenses incidental to the schools, 
$35,748 69 ; for Boston office, including salaries of Mr. 
Winship and Miss Carter, printing and traveling ex- 
penses, $4,640.50; for field expenses, including salary 
and traveling expenses of agent, and traveling expenses 
of teachers to their fields, $4,351.86 ; for the Chicago 
office, including printing and traveling expenses, with a 
portion of the salary of the Secretary, $1,927.56. 

The cost from the first to the present time of the real- 
ties owned by the Commission is $32,301.88. This prop- 
erty is held in fee simple, is without incumbrance, and 
much of it would sell for more than the cost. In addi- 
tion to this the Commission, having furnished to the cor- 
poration of Salt Lake Academy for its building the sum 
of $23,000, which is secured for the purposes of Chris. 
tian instruction by the strongest legal guaranties, and 
having under its entire management the property of the 
‘Las Vegas Academy, worth by the estfmate of its Prin- 
cipal not far from $15.000, now, at the beginning of the 
fifth year of its operations, controls for the uses of Chris- 
tian education property to the amount of $70,301.83. 

A generous collection was taken at the close of the 


meeting, one man, Mr. W. E. Hale, of the South 
Church, giving a thousand dvulijwrs. Are there not fifty 


citizens in the Republic who will join him and put fifty 

thousand dollars more into the treasury of this youth- 

ful but vigorous society ? Such gifts would do more to 

break the Mormon power than the — of years. 
November 8, 1884. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


‘* How doth the little busy bee’’ was the garment with 
which a famous poetical idea was once respectably, if not 
elegantly, clothed. But the garment is now so worn and 
tattered by age and hard usage that we are apt to treat with 
contempt the poor old idea itself ; this contempt is all wrong, 
for the thrift, intelligence, and capability of the honey-bee 
is something marvelous. The Spectator recently had his 
eyes and ears opened on this subject while spending two 
very pleasant days in company with one of the best-known 
bee-keepers and honey- makers in this country, who, by the 
way, is a hearty admirer and subscriber of The Christian 
Union. The honey-bee is no believer in an eight-hour-a- 
day law. It starts out at sunrise and works till it is too 
dark to see. Sometimes a bee, in its enthusiasm, stays out 
probing for its load a little too long, and gets caught by the 
night ; it then calmly camps out on a blossom, and takes its 
burden to the hive at the break of day. The Spectator, of 
course, knows what a ‘‘ bee-bive’’ is, but he did not know 
that a bee’s bump of locality is so strong that it will start 
out in the morning and fly direct, a distance of from one to 
five miles, to a good pasture. Pasture? Yes, there are bee- 
pastures as well as cow-pastures. The Spectator learned 
that a good bee-pasture was any locality where those blos- 
soms abound which the bees like to rob. Naturally he 
thought of the ground, and the low blossoms like clover and 
the flowers of the gardens, but he was surprised to be told 
that frequertly the best bee-pastures are in the tree-tops of 
the forests and hillsides. Basswood, locust, sumac, wil- 
low, and even ash trees afford the bee a pasture-ground 
among the blossoms on their branches. This rudely de- 
stroyed the poetical idea which the Spectator had formed, as 
a city boy, of the bee hovering over the rose and the helio- 
trope, the mignonette and the} ink, as it drew out tbe very 
sweetness of their beauty. In fact, the bee makes honey as 
a business man, not as a poet, and is more likely to ‘‘ hover’’ 
over any old weed that grows along the roadside than to 
‘*sip the morning dew from the petals of the rose.’’ The 
fact is that bread and butter making, in this world, is not 
poetical but hard work, and the honey-bee is a good exam- 
ple for usall. Mr. Watts thought 80, at all events. 


It was amusing—at a distance full of respect to the bees— 
to watch Mr. R. at a hive. He opened the door, put his 
hand in, took one and another of the buzzy-bodies out, and 
allowed them to fly around him with more indifference than 
the Spectator would show to a mosquito. Finally one 
lighted on the ba: k of his hand ; he gently flicked it off with 
the thumb and second finger of his other hand, and went on 
with his conversation, not even stopping so much as to say 
** ouch !”’ 

‘* Did that bee sting you ®”’ asked the Spectator, drawing 
near, in his interest. 

‘* Yes, but 1 don’t mind them,”’ was the reply ; ‘‘ but that 
fellow is harmless now. See, he’s lost his sting.’’ Ard 
my companion pulled a tiny black sliver from a little white 
lump on his hand. ‘* This reminds me,’’ continued he, *‘ of an 
incident that happened at Suratoga the other day. A little 
boy came running in from outdoors, crying because he bad 
been stung. ‘Mamma,’ he sobbed out, just as lieves 
alia gs ’d walk on me, but I don’t like to have ’em sit 

Those readers who have anything to do with bees have 
already recognized the name of the Spectator’s companion. 
Some facts of bee-keeping and boney-making which he gave 
us at the tea-table may interest other tea-tables as they did 
ours. The bee is a good architect, and builds the comb 
skillfully. But itis found that he (the Spectator confesses 
to being a little confused on the thre> genders of the bee, 
but uses ‘‘he’’ for convenience’ sake) will follow a plan 
designed for him. Consequently, in order to obtain a nicely 
shaped comb, a layer of wax just the desired length and 
width of the comb, with cells marked out on it, is laid on 
the floor of the hive, and the bee accurately follows that 
design. Some honey is sent to market in liquid form. An 
old-fashioned way of extracting the honey was to crush the 
comb, and strain its contents out. But, in order to save 
the bee the time and trouble of making a new comb, a way 
has been contrived of throwing the honey out of the comb 
by centrifugal force, with machinery ; the comb is left unin- 
jured, is put hack, and the bees fill it without Wasting any 
strength in running a wax works; they can give their undi- 
vided attention to honey. Are you too tired of thy Spec. 
tator’s voice to hear one more odd thing about the bees? 
No? Well, this is it: Bees are bred and cross-bred, like 
Jersey cows or blooded horses, to develop certain qualities. 
For instance, red clover is one of the most prolific honey 
blossoms that grows, but the bumble-bee is the only native 
bee that has a proboscis long enough to reach into the blos- 
som. Now, the bumble-bee cannot be domesticated, and 
the bee-keepers are trying to solve the problem by breeding 
a cross between the domestic honey-bee and its bumble 


brother, that will develop a long enough proboscis in our 
little honey-makers to make the red clover field a bee-past- 
ure. What wonders are worked with nature! Who knows 
but the good time is coming when somebody will breed a 
cross of the bouse-fly which emt tickle the Weary sleoper 
the breakfast cream-pitcher 


A very interesting meeting of the Evangelical Alliance 
will be held in Association Hall, in thiscity, Monday even- 
ing, at eight P.M., at which time Dr. Schaff will read a re- 
port on a recent meeting of the Alliance at Copenhagen, and 
addresses will be niade by the Rev. Drs. John Hall and 
J. M. Buckley, and by Professor R. T. Wiedner, of the Lu- 
theran Theological School at Rock Island, Ill. 
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Nov. 13, 1884. 


DR. LYMAN BEECHER. 


Dear Christian Union: 
OME recollections of this grand and good man, 
dating back to a time nearly forty years since, 
which it was my good fortune to spend in the same 
family with him at Walnut Hills, near Cincinnati, where 
he was then President of Lane Seminary, may _ interest 
your readers, even if they have seen some of them in 
print before. 

One of the noblest traits of Dr. Beecher was his per- 
fect honesty. There was not a bit of cant about him. 
Ile expressed his religious feelings frankly ; saying, not 
what he thought he ought to feel, as is so common, but 
what he really did feel, even to the verge, sometimes, of 


_ seeming irreverence. One evening the Doctor was driv- 


ing down Walnut Hill, accompanied by Mrs. Beecher, 
to fulfill an engagement in Cincinnati. Ile drove 
rapidly, as usual—having replied to some one who found 
fault with him for so doing, that his time was of more 
value than the life of a horse. On this evening, how- 
ever, rapid driving showed its dangers, for in the dark 
the Doctor's buggy collided with something, and its oc- 
cupants were violently thrown out. As soon as they 
had collected themselves sutliciently to know that no 
bones were broken, Mre. Beecher remarked, ‘‘ Well ! 
we ought to be thankful that we are not more hurt.” 
{fumph !" grutily ejaculated the Doctor ; you can do 
as you please, but I’m a good deal hurt myself.” 

His son, now the Rev. Thomas K. Beecher, was then 
an inmate of his father’s family. Quite a young man, 
interested in scientific studies, he was inclined to skep- 
ticism, and, being as independent and feariess as now, 
did not hesitate to ventilate his doubts in his father’s 
presence, or even to attack the old gentleman's theolog- 
ical views when they did not suit him. It was very no- 
ticeable that the Doctor never attempted to put him 
down by authority, but was always ready to meet him 
in argument, treating him with as much respect as 
though the young man had himself been a learned doc- 
tor of divinity. Thomas was very able and acute, but 
1 thought his father generally carried too many guns for 
him. 

The Doctor was very fond of watermelons, and took 
vreat delight in cutting them himself. Some of the most 
brilliant displays of wit and wisdom I ever heard from 
him were while he was presiding at the dining-table 
with a huge melon before him. It was his custom to go 
to his library, for reading and writing, after supper at 
evening. When so engaged, with door locked, it was 
very difficult to get his attention. He took no notice of 
loud knocks at his door, or of any common announce- 
ment through the keyhole, but kept steadily on with 
his work, apparently deaf. One call, however, always 
aroused him. ‘This was, ‘‘ Watermelon, Doctor!” Im.- 
mediately the response came, ‘‘ Coming directly! Don’t 
cut it till 1 come.” gem 

Dr. Beecher was sometimes absent-minded and for- 
getful, as men who think very earnestly are apt to be. 
j.ane Seminary was then poor, and found difficulty in 
adequately supporting its faculty, so that Mrs. Beecher 
was often sadly straitened pecuniarily. At one time, 
when she received a sum of money, it was the occasion 
of great rejoicing that it would enable them to pay a bill 
for a carpet which had been too loug standing. So she 
committed the money to her husband, charging him to 
attend to the payment immediately. In the evening the 
Doctor returned from the city in high spirits. He de- 


scribed to us a missionary meeting he had attended, in 


which was much enthusiasm, very eloquently reporting 
the addresses which had been made. ‘* Doctor,” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Beecher, ‘‘ did you go and pay for that 
carpet to-day?” ‘* Carpet! what carpet ?” responded 
the Doctor. ‘‘ Why, the one I gave you the money to 
pay for this morning.’’ ‘‘ There !” said the Doctor, feel- 
ing feebly in his vest pocket; ‘‘that accounts for 
it. Att missionary meeting they took up a contribu- 
tion. When they came to me I said 1 had no money to 
give them—wished | had—at the same time feeling in 
my pocket, where, to my surprise, 1 found a roll of 
bills ; so I pulled it out and put it in the box, wondering 
where it had come from, but thinking the Lord had 
somehow provided.” 

In preaching, Dr. Beecher commonly used notes, 
which were something more,than the heads, yet only the 
skeleton, of his discourse. ‘The bones were there in 
orderly arrangement, but the flesh and blood to clothe 
them was left to the inspiration of the moment. He 
would read one of these notes in a plain, straightfor-. 
ward manner, as though it were a scientific statement of 
fact ; then, with a sudden movement of one hand, throw 
his spectacles to the top of his head, and break forth in 
a burst of eloquence. Thus the attractiveness and 
power of his preaching were almost altogether in its ex- 
temporaneous parts. On one occasion he was announced 
to deliver a discourse, or perhaps a patriotic oration, in 
the Second Presbyterian Church, Cincinnati. When 
the hour arrived, the church being crowded to its utmost 
capacity, instead of Dr. Beecher, Professor Calvin E. 
Stowe, then a professor in Lane Seminary, was seen 
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ascending the pulpit stairs, apparently in a very unhappy 
state of mind. Evidently he had no enthusiasm for what 
he was about to do, which was readily understood when 
he announced that Dr. Beecher had been suddenly taken 
ill, so that it was impossible for him personally to deliver 
the expected discourse. ‘‘ So,” said Dr. Stowe, ‘* he 


sent me his address an hour since, saying | must come | 


and deliver it!” After a pause, ‘‘ Well, I suppose it’s 
all here-carcept the part with the spectacles up /’—with an 
explanatory gesture imitating Dr. Beecher’s manner of 
taking this position. What this meant to an audience 
accustomed to listen to Dr. Beecher may be imagined. 
But Dr. Stowe had at least got his audience into good 
humor. 

It happened that Dr. Beecher, traveling one Fourth 
of July on a steamer on Lake Erie, was prevailed on to 
deliver an extemporaneous oration, suitable to the day. 
He chose for his subject the watch-words, Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity, then very popular in the French 
nation, and much talked of in America. 

The Doctor spoke for some time eloquently on the 
subject of Liberty, then paused, evidently at a loss 
about something. After « moment he turned to some 
one near him, saying : *‘ How far have I got? Have I 
said anything about Equality?” Being answered that 
he had not, he continued, aloud, ‘‘ We now come to the 
next subject, Equality,” and proceeded very success- 
fully to the end. 

His occasional absence of mind was amusingly illus. 
trated at one of a course of ufternoon temperance lect- 
ures which he delivered in Cincinnati; for he was a 
pioneer in that cause. Driving in from Walnut Hills, 
he fastened his horse opposite the entrance to the lect- 
ure-room in which he was to speak. Coming out with 
his mind full of his subject, no doubt, he got into his 
buggy and attempted to drive off without unfastening 
the horse. Of. course the latter found difficulty in pro- 
ceeding, and the Doctor resorted to his whip for better 
persuasion. At that instant a drunken man happened 
to come reeling along the sidewalk. Taking in the 
situation, he balanced himself as best he could, and 
blurted out: ‘‘ What you doin’ there, you drunken 
beast ? Get out o’ that wagon, and untie your horse !” 
The Doctor looked at the man, and then at his horse’s 
head, and for once seemed staggered for a reply—at 
least, he made none, and was about getting out, when 
one of his recent audience, in the presence of whom the 
whole affair had occurred, came to his relief, and 
loosed the horse. 

Perhaps it was at another of the same course of lect- 
ures that the Doctor excited amusing remarks on the 
part of some of his audience. Next door to the church 
was a grog-shop. When the Doctor had fastened his 
horse, he looked about fora place of deposit for his 
buffalo robe and whip. ‘‘ Give them to me; I'll take 
care of them,” said the keeper of the grog-shop. The 
Doctor at once surrendered them ; and so it happened 
that, at the conclusion, when the people were coming 
out from the lecture, the Doctor, in their full view, 
made a straight line for the grog-shop, giving some of 
them occasion to suggest that his practice did not agree 
with his preaching. L. M. 

ORANGE, N. J., October, 


HOW CAN WE AMERICANIZE THE 
NEW WEST ? 


By THE Rev. A. E. WrInsuip. 


MERICA must be Americanized, in every nook 

and corner of her vast domain, in order to main- 
tain her international influence or perpetuate her na- 
tional existence. Whoever understands the social and 
religious attitude of the peoples who preoccupied New 
Mexico and Utah, with adjacent Territories, knows how 
instinctively antagonistic they are to the intelligence, 
home life, and individual freedom which characterize our 
civilization. Several decades before Englishmen set foot 
at Jamestown or Plymouth New Mexico was pre- 
empted by Jesuit settlers, who have been for more than 
three centuries intensifying their ignorance and super- 
stitution, not to mention laxity in morals, until Roman 
Catholicism repudiates alliance with the Penitents, who 
are the numerical and social force of that immense re- 
gion included in New Mexico, Southern Colorado, and 
Arizona. 

More than thirty years since, Brigham Young, as the 
inheritor of Joseph Smith’s claims to divine guidance 
and revelations, led his infatuated followers across the 
plains, and enthroned themselves in Zion, with Salt Lake 
City as the New Jerusalem, and constituted themselves 
the Church of the Latter-Day Saints. Here they have 
dwelt, practically unmolested, until they have possessed 
themselves of all valuable soil, with all irrigation privi- 
leges, in a region large enough, and soon to be popu- 
lated enough, to carve out several States, over which 
they have, and naturally will always have, political con- 
trol. It will be national suicide for us to allow these 
two anti-American communities to propagate and per- 
petuate ignorance, superstition, and vice. 


The evils, prominent as they appear upon the surface, 
are so thoroughly ingrained that they can only be erad 
icated by heroic treatment for the purification of the 
life-blood of the entire people. The National Govern. 


ment can do some things, but it will never do, in the 
nature of things never can do, the work which shall 
cleanse and develop these people into pure, intelligent, 
loyal citizens. They possess the soil by unquestioned 
right, and will be sufficiently skillful never to forfeit it. 
No abstract laws will clarify them as a people, and 
there is danger of all aggressive governmental measures 
working the people downward in the moral scale rather 
than upward. The efforts that will save them must be 
calculated to disarm their prejudices, win their respect, 
eradicate superstition, germinate intelligent faith and 
sincere loyalty. 

The authority of the leaders, together with the in- 
grained superstitious prejudice of the common people, 
make it absolutely impossible for any direct represent. 
ative of any avowedly missionary society to gain access, 
by voice or literature, to old or young, in either of these 
classes wko monopolize the New West. For three anda 
third centuries the Jesuits were left severely alone, not by 
deliberate purpose but from absolute inaccessibility ; and 
for the same reason the Mormons were left alone for 
nearly fifty years. Governmental and distinctively re- 
ligious efforts promised no solution of the problems 
growing daily more complicated. By a series of inci- 
dents and miscellaneous experiments, and not from the 
wisdom of any man, there was discovered what seems to 
be a key to the ultimate solution of the most intricate 
phases of the problem. | 

The people, notably the mothers, earnestly desire the 
education of their children; the youth themselves 
crave knowledge; the atmosphere has, asit were, elec- 
trical mental inspirations, growing largely out of con 
tact, more or less direct, with the energetic world from 
which they have been excluded. It would be suicidal 
for the leaders to employ teachers not in full sympathy, 
oy faith and practice, with their ways. Their estimate of 
woman's place as a mother has left. few young ladies to 
teach, and their previous scandalous neglect of educa- 


— 


tion has failed to provide those fitted for the teacher’s 


work. If the Government should assume the education, 
and make appropriation therefor, the hardships and 
denials are such that teachers of those qualities essential] 
to the heroism demanded would not go into work ; they 
can only be secured from the ranks of those who go 
forth, in the name of Christ, to win immortal souls. The 
danger of getting weak women, who would be tempted 
there as nowhere else on earth ; of that species of misuse 
of funds of which there is always a possibility in politi 

cal matters ; of the eventual capture of the entire scheme 
by the artful leaders of the church itself, make it an 
open question whether it would be wise for the Govern 

ment to do what there is no probability that it ever wil! 
do by way of education. The Christian teacher, con- 
secrated to her work—a lady trained in the best institu- 
tions of the East, with musical skill with instrument and 
voice, not hampered by the name of missionary, wearing 
no sectarian helmet—can enter a solid Mormon settle. 
ment, and, by tact, faith, and love, make herself an 
abiding force—sweeping all prejudice before her by 
judicious management and magnetic personality ; con- 
vincing them that the Christian people of America are 
their friends by their kindliness in sending her to them 
in the name of the Master; eradicating superstition by 
breathing intu the home atmosphere of the community 
an intelligent faith in a supreme personal Jehovah to 
whom each may have access through prayer ; leading, 
inevitably, to loyalty to the Government they have 
hitherto hated through misunderstanding. 

The Christian Sunday-school goes hand in hand with 
the day school; the evening school takes those who 
cannot attend by day, and the church of Christ is en. 
grafted into society through the Sunday-school and day 
school as else it could not be. 

This is not theory, but fact. The past five years, since 
the Commission was christened by the late Colonel C. 
G. Hammond, has seen a grand academy gather 250 
pupils in Salt Lake City, with four outside schools in 
various sections of the city; academies at Trinidad, 
Colo., Los Vegas and -Albuquerque, N. M., with schools 
scattered throughout Utah, New Mexico, Colorado, 
Arizona, and Idaho, employing already nearly seventy 
godly teachers, instructing about 3,000 children, 
preaching the Gospel of Christ in innumerable ways. 

The Commission is soundly anchored in the adminis- 
trative wisdom of two National Congregational Coun- 
cils ; it is in full and hearty sympathy with all the as- 
sociate benevolent societies of the denomination, at 
whose desire and by whose advice it was commissioned 
to do this work; its organization is compact, its force 
concentrated, its administration cautious, its arrange- 


may develop. The necessity of some great enterprise 
to Americanize the New West; the balance of impossi- 
bility and improbability of the Government's doing 
aught that is prompt and effective ; the helplessness of 


the church with her other means of applying the Gos. 


ments complete to handle the work, however much it ~ 
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pel ; the providential birth of the New West Education 
Commission ; the success and blessing that has attended 
its work on the field; the quickening that hus been 
given to the conscience of the East by the addresses of 
its ugeuts—all appeal to the Christian, patriotic benevo- 
lence of the churches for sacrifices worthy the land they 
love and the God they serve. | 


— 


THE PEOPLE’S REAL ESTATE TONTINE. 


HE opinion expressed by The Christian Union in 
the fifth article on ‘* Political Issues ” (October 16), 
that *‘ the well-being of a community does not depend 
upon the ageregate wealth, but upon the equality ” (7. é., 
generalness, equitableness) ‘‘of its distribution,’ and 
that ‘‘ the welfare, the very existence, of a free common- 
wealth depends upon the maintenance of such a social 
and industrial condition that the wealth shall be 
justly and equitably—we do not say equally—distrib- 
uted,” has called out a letter of intelligent comment and 
hearty agreement from Mr. C. F. Adams, Clerk to the 
Civil Service Commission 
Mr. Adams argues that the vast majority of wage- 
laborers resign themselves to a lifelong dependence 
upon current wages as their sole income, leaving interest 
and rent to the gradually decreasing number who com. 
mand constantly increasing portions of the capital and 
land which, with labor, constitute the factors of produc- 
tion; that this inevitably results in restriction of the 
scale of production, in industrial depressions” and 
“hard times” from the impairinent$f warkets or spec- 
ulative rise in rents and the price of land, and in the 
handicapping of laborers in their bargaining with em- 
ployers #§ to the rate of Wages; and that as the waye- 
laborers are not likely by isoluted effort to obtain a 
general command of capital or land, the remedy for 
absolute dependence on current wages, and for the tend- 
ency toward unequal distribution of wealth, lies in co- 
operation, and that not only ia manufacturing and 


shop-keeping, but also in the acquisition and ownership | 


of real estate. 

As a kind of ‘‘ working model” of a method putting 
this co-operative system of land ownership iuto practical 
operation, Mr. Adams describes in detail the system of 
“The People’s Real E-taie Tontine,” an incorporated 
company, of which Mr. Paul Fuller, of Coudert Broth- 
ers, New York, is the President, and Mr. Adams is 
the Secretary. This plan has several original and inter- 
esting features. It is founded on the Tontine scheme, 
once very popular iu this country, but of late years less 
well known. It originated Wits @ Neapolitan named 
Tonti, about two hundred years ago. It is, speaking 
generally, the reverse of life insurance. The income of 
the sums contributed by the members of a group, or 
Tontine, is divided among those surviving at the end of 
each year. As the members die off, the amount of the 
income paid to the survivors increases, and the final 
survivor of the gioup becomes the recipient of the en- 
tire income. Thus, in one of the last Tontines estab- 
lished by the French Government, the last survivor 
drew before her death an annual income of $14,000 
from au investment of S6v. 

In the Real Estate Tuntine described by our corre- 
sponcent, groups are furmed according to the year of 
birth; for instance, all subscribers born in the year 
1854 would form one ‘‘ Year Group.” Any sum may 
be invested, large or small. These sums are paid in to 
the Union Trust Company, which acts as trustee, and 
as the capital accumulstes it is invested in real estate. 
The income from the investments is divided among the 
members of the group annually in proportion to the 
sum paid in by each, and of course increases from 
year to year, as the members gradually die off, until at 
last the final survivor draws for tae rest of his life the 
entire income of the fund of his ‘‘ Year Group.” After 
the death of the last surviving member of a group, the 
income trom that year-fuad is divided equally among 
the other year-funds of the society. Thus the income 
derived by a single member is increased, not only by 
the gradual decrease in his own group, but by the en- 
tire extinction, from time to time, of older year-groups. 

The main object of this system, it wil! be seen, is to 
provide incomes whicd wiil constantly increase with 
advancing age, and become of the greatest value pre- 
cisely when there is danger of he!piessness and depend- 
ence on Others. In this way, it is argued, there will 
be a co-operative ownership of real estate attainable by 
the masses of the people, the income of which will both 
supplement wages and enable the workers to bargain 
as to the rate of their compepsation under less dis- 
advantage than they would otherwise endure. Of this 
proposed form of co operation Professor W.H. Sumner 
Says: * You justiy call it endowed saving, and you are 
encouraging the only means to supplement wages which 
is possible; viz., to accumulate capital.” Like all 
schemes of co-operative investment, its success must 
depend largely upon the degree of confidence and popu- 
larity inspired among the people, and in the business 
ability and sound financial management on the part of 
its officers. If euccessful, it would certainly have a 


good influence in the direction of the more equitable dis- 
tribution of wealth. On this point Mr. David A. Wells 
has said: ‘‘ That « more equitable distribution of the 
results of production is desirable, and that such a dis- 
tribution does not take place to the extent that it might 
without impairing the exercise of individual freedom, 
must be admitted.” 


PEPYS IN CHURCH. 


MONG the new editions of standard works which 
have come from the press this season, one of the 
most attractive, both in its dress and in its churacter, is 
‘‘ Pepys’s Diary,” issued by Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York. This set of books is a mine of curious informa- 
tion, of delightful gossip, of historical information, and 
of not a little wise thought. Pepys might be treated 
with interest from a great many different standpoints. 
We have looked through his voluminous personal rec- 
ords, and extract a few of the entries relating to the Eng- 
lish churches of histime. The diarist was a great chuich- 
goer, and his first entry was on ‘' Lord’s Day, January 
i, 1659-60.” 

On the day mentioned, he tells us how (living 
lately in the garret) he rose betimes, donned his “ suit 
with great skirts, having not lately worn any other 
clothes but them,” and betook himself to Mr. Gunning’s 
Chapei, at Exeter House, where the preacher ‘* made a 
very good sermon upon the words: ‘ That in the fuil- 
ness of time God sent his Son, made of woman,’”’ etc. 
Dandy as he was, and fond at ail times, Sundays 
included, of making ‘‘« brave show,” it still never 
occurred to Pepys to *‘ dress for church,” as for a sort 
of social parade, any more than it occurs to most people, 
in these days, to make notes in their private diaries of 
what they hear there. Two yood features, in a time 
when bad ones were very plentiful, are thus brought 
home to us in a fashion none the less pleasant because 
it is so unassuming. 

Pulpit eloquence, speaking generally, was at « low 
ebb in the days of Pepys. It is lamentable to find that 
where vice was 80 Iampant there were so few who 
either could, or dared, rebuke it. Notable exceptions 
there were, as in the case of Dr. Creeton, who, hav- 
ing to preach before Charles the Second, chose for his 
subject the sins of the court, and gave the ‘‘ merrie 
monarch” a tremendous castigation. The King took it 
well. On the whole, however, a spiritless service and a 
wearisome discourse served rather to repel than to invite 
worshipers. Pepys suffered from this exceedingly, and 
his references to ‘“‘poor” sermons, ‘‘lazy” sermons, 
‘‘stupid” sermons, and ‘'‘silly”’ sermons are innumer- 
able. These discourses had the additional drawback of 
being well-nigh as long as they were dui]. On one 
occasion, when he felt the iron entering into his soul in 
this way, leaving the sermon to “go its guilt,’ Pepys 
tells us that he ‘‘ read over the who-e story of the Bok 
of Tobit,” whilst his wife pocketed ‘‘a good black 
hood” which she found in their pew, and the parson’s 
deliverance proved a mighty one to his peopie—when 
he came to the end of it. Pepys’s conduct here reminds 
us of a vertain divine in the last century, who found, 
on entering his pulpit, that he had left his manuscript 
behind him. Taking the bull by the horns, ‘‘ John,” 
he cried to the precentor beneath him, ‘‘ I've forgotten 
my sermon; but hand me up the Bibie, mun, and I'll 
read them one worth fifty of it !” 

Whole columns might easily be filled from these 
delight ul volumes with stories of ‘‘ Pepys in Church.” 
Take the following as a fair sample of the way in which 
he carries us back to his times: 

Never was there so general a content av there is now. 
I cannot but remember that our parson did, in his 
prayer to-night, pray for the long life and happiness of 
our King and dread Soveraigne. that he may last as long 
as the sun and moon endureth. 

‘To White-Huall Chapel. The first time that ever I 
remember to have heard the organs and singing men in 
surplices in my life. The Bishopof Chichester preached 
beforethe King, and made algreat flattering sermon which 
I did not like. 

“T and Lambert to Westminister Abbey. Here I 
saw the Bishop of Winchester, Bangor, Rochester, Bath 
and Wells, and Salisbury, allin their habits. But, Lord! 
at their going out, how people did most of them look 


upon them as strange creatures, and few with any kind 


of love or respect ! | 

‘Tr the morning to our own Church, where Mr. Miller 
did begin to nibble at the Common Prayer, by saying, 
‘Glory be to the Father, etc.,’ after he had read the two 
psalms ; but the people had been so little used to it that 
they could not tell what to answer. 

‘‘Met with Dean Fuller; and, among other things, 
discoursed of the liberty the Bishop (he of Galloway) 
takes to admit into Orders anybody that he will; among 
others Roundtree, a simple mechanique that was a per- 
son formerly of the fleet. 

“To church. Heard asimple fellow upon the praise of 
musique, exclaiming against men wearing their hats on 
in Church; but I slept part of the sermon, till latter 


prayer and blessing and all was done, without waking, 
which I never did in my life. 

“On board the ‘Swallow’ in the dock, our navy 
chaplain preached a sad sermon full of nonsense and 


false Latin. But prayed for the Right Honorable the 
principall officers” (which probably saved him his berth 
by flattering the officer present—Pepys himself, to wit). 

‘‘Put on my new scallop, which is very fine. To 
church, and there saw for the first time Mr. Millsina 
surplice: but it seemed absurd for him to pull it over 
his ears in the reading pew, after he bad done to go up 
to the pulpit to preach without it.” 

‘To church, and a good sermon of Mr. Woodcock’s, 
only in his latter prayer for a woman in childbed, he 
prayed that God would deliver her from the hereditary 
curse of child-bearing, which seemed a pretty strange 
expression. 

‘Christmas Day. Hada pleasant walk to White-Hall, 
where I intended to have received the Communion with 
the family, but I came a little too late By and by down 
to chapel again. Bishop Morley preached. Methought 
he made but a poor sermon, but long, and reprehending 
the common jollity of the court for the true joy that 
shall and ought to be on these days. Particularized 
concerning their excessin playes and gaminy, saying that 
he whose office it is to keep the gamesters in order and 
within bounds, serves but for a second rather in a duell, 
meaning the groome-porter. Upon which it was worth 
observing how farthey are come from taking the repre- 
hensions of a bishop seriously, that they all laugh iu 
the chapel when he reflected on their ill actions and 
courses. He did much press us to joy in these publick 
days of joy, and to hospitality. But one that stood by 
wispered in my eare that the bishop do not spend one 
groate to the poor.” 

“ This day is kept strictly as a holy day, being 
the King’s Coronation. Creed and I abroad and 
called at several churches ; and it is a wonder to see, 
and by that to guess the ill temper of the City, at this 
time, either to relig'on in general, orto the King, that in 
some churches there was hardly ten people, and those 
poor people.” 

Nov. 2, 1662. ‘I heard the Duke say that he was 
going to wear a perriwig ; they say the King also will.”’ 
Six days afterwards: ‘*To church, were | found that 
my coming {na perriwig did not prove so strange as I 
was afraid it would, for I thought that all the church 
would presently have cast their eyes all upon me. 

‘* By coches to church four miles off, where a pretty 
good sermon, and a declaration of penitence of a man 
that had undergone the church’s censure for his wicked 
life. 

‘‘Saw a wedding in thechurch which I have not seen 
many a day ; and the young people were so merry one 
with another, and it was strange to see what delight we 
married people have to see these poor foo!s decoyed into 
our condition, every man and woman gazing and smiling 
at them.” : 


These quotations are enough to give a fair idea of the - 


interest attaching to the chronicle of a single day in this 
unrivaled diary, whose only worthy companion {is 
that of Evelyn. If Pepys is occasionally found guilty 
of what we should now term gross irreverence, the ‘ dry- 
as-dust”’ character of the sermons he and his contempo- 
raries were so often condemmed to hear, and the perfunc- 
tory character, only too frequently, of the service they 
assisted at, may to a l.rge extent palliate their offense. 
But it would be very unfair to make either, or both, of 
these things solely responsible for the concuct that pre. 
vailed. Levity was universal in the reign of the second 
Charles. And Pepys's Diary, while it proves him to have 
been the very reverse of irreligious, shows him tous 
without disguise as the man of the wor!d, and the man 
of his time, unable, even at his devotions, to free him. 
self from the spirit of the age. 


AN EXPERIMENT. 


R. C. KEGAN PAUL tells in the ‘‘ Nineteenth 

Century ” the story of an experiment in London 
which gives some suggestive hints in regard to a very 
difficult problem 

‘* There is nothing which so strikes a foreigner as the 
terrible dullness of cur English Sunday. And if it can- 
not he said that it strikes us, it is only because blows 
long repeated deaden the sense of feeling. To many of 
the upper classes, however, who have learnt to arrange 
their lives, Sunday is not a dull day. Church-going to 
the majority presupposes a certain social position, as 
we]l as intellectual and spiritual needs which are thus 
met ; while to those who do not feel those needs or re- 
quire those social advantages, the morning brings a 
welcome respite from business, and hours for arrears 
of home duties. The afternoon is to many the only 
time wherein to pay visits, and many houses, known to 
be open on that day, are sure of a pleasant circle of 
friends. And whoever notes the crowds that throng the 
metropolitan and suburban railways understands that 
Sunday is, above ail, tae day among the middle classes 
for visiting, on which sleepless babies are dragged about 
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for exhibition by proud parents—an occupation in 


which it may be presumed that these last, at least, find a 
certain plexsure. 

‘But what a day is Sunday to the really poor to those 
who have no Sunday clothes in which to go to church 
or chapel, and in whom that habit has never been 
formed ; to the father of the family who is in the way 
in the one room, which he visits on week-days only at 
night for his supper and his hard-earned rest ; to the girl 
in the laundry, or at the cheap bookbinder’s; to the 
young-men lodgers who pay for their beds, but certain- 
ly not for the use of a sitting-room on Sunday afternoon ; 
to the elderly women who feel that now they havea 
little leisure, but know not what to do withit! If any 
one in the round of his Sunday visits will turn aside out 
of South Kensington into the streets leading from the 
Fulham Road, out of Tyburnia into those hard upon 
the Edgeware Road ; in fact, into any working quarters 
which are close to the backdoors of luxury—he will see 
idlers enough and to spare; men and women waiting 


for a touch which may raise them out of the apathy of 


their lives, and give them « capacity for higher things, 
filling them, it muy be, at first with discontent, often 
the earliest stage-on an upward course. Tell these 
people that it is but a short walk to Hyde Park, and they 


will answer that what they want is rest ; their minds 


have not even been opened to receive the repose that 
comes of grass and flowers und trees: they want none 
of the scolding of itinerant preachers or temperance lect- 
urers, though they are in sufficient sympathy with these 
last not to wish for the sitting-room afforded by the 
public-house, its thick atmosphere, its heating and un- 
wholesome drinks | 

‘‘ Rather more than & year since, it occurred tu # young 
lady that something might be done for these people on 
Sunday afternoons. She rented a hall in one of the 
sordid streets between the Edgeware Road and the 
equares, wherein at other times a temperance brother- 
hood hold their meetings, some Sons of the Phenix, 
Rechabites, or what not. She hung the walls with 
drawings and water-colorz, some commonplace enough, 
but gay, a few rising to a high degree of excellence, 
such as could be spared for a while from a specially 
good collection at home. A profusion of old illustrated 
papers, ‘Punches,’ etc., were laid about the benches, 
the room was brightly decked with flowers, a piano was 
placed on the dafs, and the neighbors were invited to 
come in. They have accepted the invitation; though 
somewhat tentative at first, the afternoon programme 
is now fairly fixed, and a year’s experience has shown 
what can be done, and bow best to do it. 

‘* Miss Toynbee’s endeavor, fn which she has wonder- 
tully succeeded, has been to treat Ler guests as she 
would treat those in her own station ; there is no con. 
descension, no sense of inequality. Except for the fact 
that there is little circulation of the company-—-and for 
that the narrow room sufficiently accounts—there is much 
to remind the visitor of an extremely decorous evening 
party. The illustrated papers, as new to those who look 
at them as if they had been published yesterday, take 
the place of the photograph books of more polite life, 
but are examined with far greater interest, and often 
therefore with far greater intelligence; the friends who 
aid Miss Toynbee move among the guests engage them 
in conversation, and explain the pictures, during the 
intervals of the music. The great difference between 
this and many another afternoon drum, in which the 
Edgeware Road gathering has a great advantage, is that 
perfect silence is maintained during any music or read- 
ing. Of course the enter'ainment is arranged carefully 
beforehand, and none who have not tried it know the 
labor and thought this entails : 

‘*Music, both vocal and instrumental, readings, and 
recitations, occupy three quarters of an hour, and then 
there is a pause of half an hour fortea This is the 
only part that is not gratuitous. An excellent cup of 
tea or coffee, slices of bread and butter or cuke, are sup- 
plied at a cheap rate from a bar in a small] room adjoin- 
ing, and brought into the drawing-room, if it may be so 
called. When this is cleared away, another three- 
quarters of an hour of entertainment follows, and at six 
the party breaks up, having lasted two hours anda half. 

‘‘A great interest is afforded by the distribution to the 
women of the flowers and evergreens which have deco- 
rated the room. It {is wonderful how these are valued, 
and how, as the guests tel], they are kept with the ut- 
most care, if possible till the next week comes around. 


To supply these flowers a few friends in the country 


join, and the commonest flowers, such as heather and 
gorse in their season, laurustinus and bracken, holly and 
variegated laurel, trailing strips of ivy and the like, are 
all greatly prized. : 

‘Tt was felt from the first that the entertainment must 
be secular, that there must be no attempt to introduce 
religion on a side wind, as it were, by having only 
sacred music or religious readings; yet that all must at 
least be decorous and in a measure serious. The comic 
element in songs and recitations has been carefully ex- 
cluded, and it is a noteworthy fact that the taste for 
what is good, artistically speaking, has steadily de- 


veloped ; the: best music, provided only it be tuneful, 
the best readings, have beentbe most favorably received. 

‘‘The effect on the guests has been most marked. 
Though there are some stranyers from time to time, the 
same faces appear Sunday after Sunday, and in about 
equal proportion of the sexes, while the mixture of old 
and young also is fairly balanced. No children are ad 
mitted, and this is most essential to the success of 
the undertaking. From the first the really poor 
have come, and at (first it would. not have 
been untrue to say the very rough, and even the 
very dirty. But hands and faces have been gradually 
cleaner, manners more courteous, though never at any 


approaching to interruption, which would be ss com. 
pletely put down by the good feeling of the company as 
inany drawing-room. Sexes and ages have as a rule 
kept apart, the elderly ladies liking to gossip about 
their ailments and their domestic afflictions together, 
the girls to compare their bits of finery, and the young 
men to sit near each other, turning over a volume of 
prints, for the most part in silence, but with a gratelul 
sense of companionship, listening in the readings to the 
uew power of the English language, in which perhaps 
for the first time they ‘have recognized that there was 
more than one too familiar adjective. One young man, 
who has grown in a year from a rough into a gentleman, 
told me that he had heard of these afternoons quite acci 
dentally, but had from the first day he attended them 
walked three miles tothem from his lodging and three 
miles back, without missing » single Sunday 

‘* Now, what has been done in one neighborhood by 
the energy of one lady——for, with the exception I have 
named, all the guests come from round the corner, as it 
were—might easily be done in many more. In Novem. 
ber another room is to be opened in Chelsea, for which 
arrangements are already in progress. It will be 
wholly independent of the Edgeware Road center, and 
may differ in some details ; each must in a degree take its 
color from the founder and manager, just as parties in 
drawing-rooms vary with the hostess. Kut there are cer 
tain principles common to ali which [ may be allowed 
to point out for those endeavoring to work such a scheme. 

‘‘It may not be possibie in every neighhorhood to tind 
any one person who can devote herself as Miss Toynbee 
bas done, and superintend every gathering from the 
opening to the close—the informing and guiding spirit 
of the whole. But where this cannot he, it is absolutels 
essential that there be a responsible body of three or 
four who should all unite to get the thine going, and 
afterward make it « point that some onc of them at 
least should always be present on each succeeding Sun 
day. For if the entertainers and the guests are strangers, 
the stiffness attending all beginnings wil) never wear off. 

‘It is suggested in regard to the Chelsea scheme that 
some one person be asked to he responsible each Sunday 
forthe whole programme, bringing his or her friends 
forthe day. Butin that case the organizer should make 
a point of being previously present st a whole entertain. 
ment, so as to get into relations with the guests, and 
that there be no hitch. Obviously, however, when suck 
can be found, one organizer, who should very rarely be 
absent, is the preferable arrangement. 

‘‘ And either this one organizer orthe small committee 
should know, at least before the previous Sunday, the 
entire programme for the entertainment having an 
absolute veto on every part of it. It is curious how great 
blunders even people with the very best intenticns may 
make in regard to what should or should not be read. 
They will preach, and select subjects which preach, 27// 
remember the difference of rank, instead of treating 
every one on the broad human ground that all who meet 
there come to pass a few hours together pleasantly and 
rationally. 

‘‘In the district in which the experiment has been 
already tried the clergy have alded it with their sympathy 
and rare presence. Their presence should be rare, lest it 
be thought that proselytism is intended , but it is val- 
uable. and the sympathy is invaluable. The opening 
of such a room wij] assuredly not militate ayainst religion 
of any sensible, manly, and human kind. The effort, 
so far as it has yet been made, has prepared a somewhat 
unpromising soil for any sound seed which may be cast 
into it, the first process in all good husbandry.” 


THE COOK 0 


By Mrs. KATE Upson CLARE. 


AVES were dancing, a light breeze was blow- 
V Ving, ‘: The Winnie” was bounding over the sea 
like a strong-winged bird, yet in the midst of all this 
brightness and beauty ‘The Winnie’s” captain, stal. 
wart Eben Masters, leaned against the railing of his 
trig boat with a countenance expressive of the deepest 
sorrow. 
‘‘She’s hard sick,” muttered the skipper; ‘‘I never 
heard of anybody’s heart beatin’ like hers—it thumps 
so’s to lift her clo’es right up. I can see now; she’s 
been workin’ too hard. She wa’n’t strong. I oughtn’t 


to ’a’ let her.” 


time hasthere been the smallest disorder or anything 


- He groaned, and, after pacing up and down the deck 
uneasily for a few moments, entered the little cabin, 
and, kneeling down before the door of the best and 
largeat stateroom of the five or six that ‘‘ The Winnie ”’ 
boasted, peered cautiously through the keyhole. 

‘Asleep yet,” he said to himself. ‘ Well, I s’pose 
that’s the best thing for her. The boat's goin’ like 
mad, and if she’ll only hold on kinder comf’tahle-like 
till we get into port—”’ | 

His mate, 2 plain, sensible-looking seaman named 
Frank Denner, just then entered, and, seeing what the 
skipper was doing, asked in a low voice: 

Well ?” 

‘* Asleep,” said Eben Masters, briefly. ‘‘ That’s a 
good sign, so far ’s it ~oes.” | 

The mate sat down on the arm of achair and dangled 
his feet. His whole demeanor was expressive of awk 
ward but sincere sympathy. Sincerity {s apt to beawk 
ward. Falsehood is glib and graceful. The captain 
rose from iis knees and tiptoed lightly to a sofa, on 
which he threw himself at full length. 

“Oh,” said the mate, feeling as though he must say 
something, ‘‘ she’s had a hard time, and she’s slim ; but, 
Lord ! she’s young; ’tain’t six years since you was maz 
ried, is it, Cap ?” 

The two men had been brought up in an Eastern vii 
lage together, and had been lifelong friends 

‘* Just,” returned Eben Masters. 3 

The thoughts raised by Denner’s question were rathes 
hard to bear, and the skipper changed the subject. 

‘‘ Have you put that blasted /talian to work ?” 

‘‘Lord, yes! He’s been tarrin’ rope for two hours 
now. Oh, I'll keep him busy, till we get into port, you 
bet! Then I cale’late we sha’n’t have no more use for 
Tony Blondin.” 

‘You're right there,” said the skip;er, muasingly. 
‘ Tle’s rather the meanest skunk we’ve ever had aboard 
‘The Winnie; smart, though—looks like an Jtalian . 
says he is; but he can talk English better’n I can, any 
day He'd like nothing better’n to blow up the schooner 
and us in ft.” 

‘T believe you, —-— him,” said the mate, laughing 
‘But there's plenty to stand by us. He’s hnesome— 
can’t get anybody to kinder jine in with him.” 

‘Well, ship him the minute we strike the pier.” 

The skipper rose and made for tiie stateroom door, 
while Denner, with an ‘Aye, aye sir,” went out ou 
the deck again 

A little no'se inside the stateroom had started Ehbeo 
Musters to his feet, and as he wen! in, a woman turned 
on the pillow and smiled up into his face. She was 
very pale, and bore the traces in h+r countenance ot 
recent suffering, yct there was a purity and a sweetness 
in her expression which gave her a most attractive 
appearance. The skipper sat down beside her, and 
tried to assume a jovial look. : 

‘ Setter?” he said, bending over her with an air of 
unspeakable solicitude. 

She shook her head mournfully 

‘Tt doesn’t hurt as it did,” she whispered, ‘* but I’ve 
such queer feelings here” She laid her hand upon her 
fluttering heart 

‘Can you tbink of anything weve got that would 
make you feel better ?” 

She st.ook her head aga'n, but, with a pathetic effort 
to help her husband to forget her trouble, she whis- 
pered, ‘‘I reckon lyin’ still ll help me) How are you 
gettin’ along ?” 

First-rate,’”” answered the skipper, gayly. ‘‘ Frank ’n 
me does the cookin’, ’n keep the men under at the same 

ime, but ‘Tne Winnie’ doesn’t seeai like much of a 
hoa without the little sunbeam dancin’ around the 
cabin” ° 

He kissed her again and again, and- she smiled ador 
ingly up to him. 

‘You'll have to get a new cook in New York,” she 
whispered presently ‘‘I spose it'll be a man cook, 
Eb. Just think' A man cook o: ‘ The Winnie.’” 

‘| don’t care, so long’s this Winnie’s around some 
where,” murmured the rough man, fondly. ; 

She patted his cheek with her thin hand, but a look 
of great weariness had come over her face, and, bidding 
her go to sleep again, the skipper stepped softly out of 
the door. 

Tney had put into a small port the day bef re, in 
order to consult a doctor for the sick woman, whose 
attack had been most sudden and violent. The phy. 
sician had given her a soothing cordial, and advised per- 
fect quiet and rest during the remainder of the voyage. 
His mat ner had not impressed the skipper very favor- 
ably, but the results of the medicine had been so good 
that he wished now he had tarried longer at the little 
port. 

‘°’T would have taken cons‘d’able time, and I’m goin’ 
to be a day behind, any way I fix it. but it’s my boat— 
and hers—and they can wait for their cargo. I’m afraid 
they’d have to walt forever if anything happened to 
her,” he said to himself. 

Tht night ‘‘ The Winnie” arrived in New York, and 
the next morning the following advertisement appeared 
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in a New York paper: ‘‘ Wanted—A cook for the 
schooner * Winnie.’ Apply at once on board the boat, 
Pier No. —, North River.” 

Ships’ spoke would seem to have been very scarce in 
New York at that particular time, for only two :pplied 
during the morving of the day that the advertisement 
appeared, aid they were of so unsavory an aspect that 
neat, Keen-sighted Captain Masters spent little time upon 
them. 

Shortly after noon, a woman crossed the gang-plank, 
leading by the hand a little girl, evidently her daughter. 
The mother could not have been thirty years old, though 
her face was clouded as if with a great grief. It was an 
Irish face, with brown hair growing low on the fore- 
head, and with brown eyes set wide apart. Both she 
and the child were dressed in deep black, and though 
their clothing was poor and plain, there was that in the 
woman’s grave, kind face, her resolute and dignified 
carriage, and in the neatness of herself and of the 
chil:! beside her, that commanded instant res pect. 

Eben Masters stood by the ship’s railing, shouting 
hoarsely to his men as they worked at unlvading the 
The woman looked into his stern and rugged 
This must be the captain ; and she felt 
approached 


Cargo. 
face curiously. 
instinctively that he was a good one. Siu 
him and touched his arm. 

‘Are you the one that wants a cook ?” she asked, 
timidly. 

He motioned toward the cabin, bidding her to step in 
there, and, a moment later, came bustling in himself. 

What's your name ?” he asked. 

‘* Bridget Shannon, sir.” 

‘That yours ’’ He pointed to the girl. 

wr.” 

‘‘And I s’pose you'd want to take her along ? 

* Ob, yes, sir; but—but,” detecting a shade of annoy- 
ance in his face, ‘‘she wouldn't make apy trouble, and 
you could take her board out of my wages.” 

He dropped the subject, and began to ask about her 
qualifications. 

Yes, she was used to the sea, and to cooking for sail- 
ors. Her husband had been a sailor. 

‘* My wife has always cooked for us, ever since I built 
the boat,” said Eben Masters, venturing to drop some- 
thing of his bluffness. ‘‘ I s’posed, now, we'd have to 
have a man cook. Women don’t generally apply for 
such places. But you look all right, and it would be 
pleasant for her to have a Woman ’round.”’ 

“Oh, is she here?” asked Bridget Shannon, eagerly. 

Ife motioned toward the stateroom, the door of which 
stood slightly ajar. 

‘In there,” he said, briefly, ‘‘ sick—pretty hard sick.” 

‘I’m good in sickness,” she went on. ‘‘I’ve been 
trying tu get a place as nurse. I taught school in Ire- 
land, for L had a good education in the parish school ; 
but it’s different here; and Mary,” turning to the child, 
‘there didao't anybody seem to want to have a child 


” 


around. I was just giving up when I decided to come 
and see you. I don't think that she'd trouble you, 
really.”’ 


But 
Have 


‘Qh, no, no,” said Eben Masters, hastily. 
like my wife to see you before I strike a bargain. , 
you any reference ?” 

No, she had none. His countenance fell a little, but 
he repeated again that he would see his wife about the 
matter, and shut the stateroom door behind him. In a 
few moments he opened it, and admitted the woman to 
the invalid’s presence. She was looking almost well, 
though still somewhat weak and pale, and she scanned 
Bridget Shannon’s face closely. 

‘* Are you sure a hard storm won’t take you off your 
feet ?” she said. 

“Oh, yes,” responded Bridget Shannon, promptly. 
Her musical Irish voice and slight brogue fell pleas- 
antly upon the sick woman’s ear. 

‘The girl's good for a high sea, too,” went on Brid- 
get Shannon. ‘‘[t wasn’t three months after she was 
born that we left Ireland for Genny’’-—nobody knew 
that the speaker meant to indicate Genoa, and it was, 
perhaps, just as well—‘‘ and ‘twasn’t a year afterward 
that we went to England ; and, besides going to other 
places, two years agu we came to America.” 

‘And then did your husband die?” said Winnie 
Masters. 

Tears burst from the woman’s eyes, and she fell to 
weeping passionately. 

‘Oh, never mind!” cried the skipper’s wife, turning 
a repentant face toward her husband. ‘‘I didn’t mean 
to make her fee! bad ; tell her so.” 

‘“Have you seen her long enough ?” whispered the 
skipper, hurriedly. He knew that this excitement was 
the worst thing that could befall his weak little wife. 

She nodded her head wearily, and the woman, still 
sobbing, was led into the cabin by the skipper, and left 
there till he could consult his wife further. 

‘‘] like her,” said Winnie Masters. ‘‘I’d be willing 
to take her without any reference. If she gets good 
meals till you're ready to start, I'd keep her.”’ 

So it happened that when, three days later, ‘‘ The Win- 
nie” set out for Savannah, with a heavy cargo, and 


with the young mistress of the boat feeling much 
stronger and better, Bridget Shannon and her little one, 
a girl of perhaps eight or nine years, went with it. 

The new cook proved to be exceedingly neat and quiet ; 
the food was well prepared, the locker was orderly. 
Little Mary waited on the table, unless the sea was very 
rough, and attended upon the sick woman. Bridget 
Shannon seemed to have a knack at making things move 
smoothly and pleasantly, and ‘‘ The Winnie” bade fair 
to continue, under her management, as it bad always 
been before, the nost homelike and well-kept boat upon 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

Little Mrs. Master's heart-trouble increased upon her, 
and though she had periods of feeling strong and well, 
on the whole she failed. When ‘‘ The Winnie” reached 
Savannah she was at her best, and begged, until her 
husband reluctantly consented, to be allowed to go up 
into the interior and see her old home again, for she had 
been born among the Georgia mountains. I[ler parents 
entreated her to stay with them until she should be well, 
but she would noi listen to them. 

‘‘* The Winnie’ ’s never sailed without me yet, since 
she was built,’ she had said, brightly. ‘‘If I am ever 


going to get well, I’ll get wellon board o’ her. And you 
ought to see Bridget, mother. She is a good woman as 
ever lived, and takes beautiful care of me. I kinder 


miss the swash of the waves, and the wind isn’t so fresh 
up here. Eb’s next trip will be to New Brunswick, and 
then he is coming back here, and you'll see that I shall 
be better by that time.” 

A warm affection had grown up between the two 
women on board ‘‘ The Winnie,” and Bridget Shannon 
had felt a strong anxiety about the invalid when she left 
the boat. It was strangely lonely there, too, without her. 
She had not realized before how it would seem to be a 
ship’s cook without a single woman besides herself on 
board. It occurred to her that it would be hardly 
respectable to live in that way, though she had only 
dimly felt such athing before. Yes, she ought not to 
bring up her little one that way. If Mrs. Masters should 
not live to come back, or if she should die on the pas- 
sage, it would not do to stay longer on ‘‘ The Winnie.” 
But she had nowhere to go, and the thought of ventur- 
ing forth into the world again to seek a iiving for her- 
self and little Mary was a hard one. 

The gloom into which she had been plunged by the 
reflections following her mistress’s departure broke away 
when, a few days later, the captain appeured at the 
cabin door with his wife upon his arm. 

‘‘Oh! it’s good for my eyes.to see you again !” cried 
the warm-hearted Irishwoman, joyously ‘‘I was 
afraid of my life they’d try to keep you there to get 
well !” 

‘‘T told them I thought you would cure me sooner 
than they would,” laughed Winnie Masters, faintly. 

‘‘T’ll surely try,” said Bridget Shannon, her grave 
eyes resting affectionately on the frail figure before her. 
‘We couldn’t make the boat go without you, I know 
that. The Captain would fail up entirely, and I—I 
sbouldn’t be able to stay at all, indeed I shouldn't.” 

A look of dismay came over Winnie Masters’s face as 
she heard Bridget’s seriously uttered words, but she was 
too weary to speak further, and an hour later ‘‘ The 
Winnie” sailed out of the harbor for a long cruise to the 
northward. Everything prospered with her bluff owner 
excepting the one that he cared most about. Watched 
and tended though she was, his wife grew feebler every 
day. 

Oue morning, when the work was done and Bridget 
was sitting beside the berth in which her mistiess was 
lying, Winnie Masters, after looking steadily into her 
face fora while, began to speak in a manner more earnest 
and significant than usual. 

‘‘You told me once, Bridget,” she said, ‘‘ that if I 
were not here, you wouldn’t want to stay. Now, I feel 
very weak. I wouldn’t wonder if I might die any time. 
Wouldn’t you stay with ‘The Winnie’ if I should die ?” 

The blood had left Bridget’s face, but her good sense 
taught her that she must take the sick woman’s words 
lightly. 

‘‘] wouldn’t speak of it,” she said, heartily. ‘‘ You’re 
pretty well to-day, and I can’t bear to think of your 
being worse again. Just as likely as not, you're going 
to pick right up. Where’s that story-book we were 
reading ? This sewing can wait. I'll read to’ you 
awhile.” 

No, no,” said the skipper’s wife, positively. I want 
this thing settled. It has been on my mind, and troubled 
me. Where did you want to go, Bridget 1” | 

‘* Bless her heart !” exclaimed Bridget Shannon, im- 
pulsively, and brushing away atear. ‘‘ Whereshould I 
want to go’ My friends in Ireland are down on me 
since I married my husband—they never liked him— 
and there’s nobody over here. Mary and I haven't any 
place to go. Why? Is it tired of my ways that the 
master is getting ?” 

** What an idea !” said Winnie Masters. ‘‘ Why, they 
like your cooking better than mine. The carpenter was 
in to see me the other day, and he said that the way you 
fried bacon made his mouth water to think of.” 


Bridget’s eyes shone, and she murmured her pleasure. 

‘* But if—if I shouldn’t live, or should have to be left 
on shore to be treated sometime,” pursued Winnie 
Masters, ‘‘ you would stay just as you are, wouldn't 
you ?” 

Bridget hesitated. 

** When I came on board first,” she said at last, ‘‘ I was 
that poor and hungry and tired of ranging up and down 
for work, that I’d no notion of not taking any place that 
I could get. It didn’t come to me but that working on 
« boat full of nothing but men would be respectable 
enough, and that I could bring up the little one all right 
that way. But 1 thought, when you were gone on your 
visit, that I couldn’t, somehow.”’ 

‘Have auy of the men ever said anything rude t« 
you ?” asked the skipper’s wife, eagerly. 

‘* Not they—they wouldn't dare, with Captain Masters 
around,” replied Bridget Shannon. ‘* He's the best gen. 
tleman I ever saw.” 

‘*QOh, he’s very good,” sighed theinvalid. ‘‘ And that 
is it, Bridget. He likes to have the boat have a home 
like way. He likes to have a woman on board, and he 
likes you and Mary. He was saying the other day how 
handy and pretty she was growing.” 

‘“Washe’” Bridget’s honest face fairly glowed with 
gratification. 

“Oh, indeed, Bridget, he likes her, and he likes you. 
And he is so neat and particular, ind you keep every 
thing just tosuit him. I want you to promise to stay 
on board ‘ The Winnie’ even if 1 shouldn't be here.” 

The pathos in the poor young creature’s voice broke 
down Bridget Shannon altogether, and, murmuring «a 
vague assent, she left the room hurriedly, in order that 
she might give away to her tears without exciting the 
sick woman. 

A few moments later, the skipper came in to see his 
wife, his cheeks ruddy from facing the steady breeze, 
and his tall figure looking more erect and vigorous 
than ever. Her mind was fu'l of what she had been 
talking over with Bridget Shannon. 

‘* Shut the door close, Eben,” she said. 
thing very particular to say to you.” 

The look of indifferent jollity which he had assume: 
as he came in faded away, and a sudden pallor showed 
itself on his russet face ; but he had grown used to con- 
cealing his emotions for her sake, so he put on a smile 
as he obeyed her injunction, and then sat down beside 
her and took her hands between his own. 

‘““Tt’s about—about Aer—Bridget,” she began, a little 
nervously. ‘‘ You want her to stay right along on ‘ The 
Winnie,’ don’t you ?” 

‘“‘Of course; why shouldn’t I ?” 

‘‘T mean, if—if I shouldn’t be here; if I had stayed 
home, as they wanted, you know, orany thing like that— 
you would want her and Mary to stay on just the same, 
wouldn’t you ?” 

“Oh, yes; why not?’ he said, failing to grasp the 
drift of his wife’s discourse. 

‘‘But she seems to feel as though, if—if I wasn't 
here, she wouldn’t want to stay among such a lot of 
men.” 

The Captain’s face darkened a little. 

‘*Any of ’em said anything to her they shouldn't ?” 
he thundered. 

hush!” she exclaimed. ‘She'll hear you. 
No, nobody would say anything to her: she isn’t afraid 
of that; only she’s a sorter quiet, home-body, you know, 
Eb, and she wants Mary brought up among girls and 
women some, and ’tisn’t very pleasant, any body'd think 
goin’ off for a ship’s cook 80, among a lot of men 
and—” | 

‘“ Well?” asked Eben Masters, gently, as his wife 
paused uncertainly, some emotion ee to him 
checking her utterance. 

“Yes,” she said, trying to speak brightly. ‘‘ You 
understand what I mean, Eb, and I was yoing to say 
that she knows a great deal more than ever I did, and— 


‘“T’ve some 


wait till I get through ””—as he started to interrupt 


—‘‘and she’s just as good as gold. I thought so at first, 
and now I know so, I’ve lived with her so long ; and, 
now, Eb, you mustn’t feel bad at what I say, but I’m 
not going to live very long, dear, and’—the man’s 
clutch on her tender wrist tightened painfully—‘‘ I'd like 
to have her stay. You will, probably—men do, men who 
like a home as you do—you'll marry again sometime 
and ’—hurryiny to get through while her courage was 
up—‘‘ don't you think it would be a good plan for you to 
marry Bridget, when I die ?” 

‘* Don’t, don’t !’ cried the skipper, his huge frame 
quivering like a child’s under a lash. *‘Oh, my little 
Winnie! You won't die! Ob, I couldn't have it so! 
Oh, no, no !” 

The sight of his agony was too much for the fragile 
woman, and her shriek of ‘‘ My heart! oh, Eb, my 
heart !” brought him to himself. He called Bridget at 
once, and they labored over the invalid for a long time. 
She came out of the spasm at last; but the occurrence 
only deepened the conviction which had been gradually 
growing upon her husband. He knew that he must 
soon lose her. 
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The she was finished heey. and a cargo of ice 
was takea on tocarry back to Savannah. Bridget Shan- 
non, whose face always showed, smile as she might, the 


‘marks of her own cruel grief, had striven harder than 


ever, since her mistress’s pull-back, to forget the trouble 
which always seemed to haunt her, and to allow the 
natural gayety of her temper to assert itself. At such 
times she was very charming indeed. 

‘‘Do J understand—do I understand,” began Cap- 
tain Masters, one stormy day, as he came pitching into 
the cabin to ask a question of Bridget, and ended by 
sprawling on the floor in front of his wife’s door. 

‘Sure, your feet don’t, that’s certain,” remarked 
Bridget, with good-humored promptness ; and she smiled 
to hear Winnie Masters’s gentle laugh, as her husband 
repeated the sally to his wife. 

‘*T’m going to alter my Testament,” said Bridget, one 
day, to the skipper’s wife. She was a rigid Protestant, 


and read out, of her Bible every day aloud to her mis- 


tress, who, herself not at all of a religious turn, had been 
profoundly impressed by the piety of the ship’s cook. 

“ Why 7” asked Winnie, in shocked surprise. 

‘* You see, the Captain’s just been in here for counsel, 
and he’s always saying, ‘I'll talk it over with my wife ; 
and I’m going to make my Bible read, ‘ Hlusbands, if 


- you want to find out about anything vou don’t know, 


ask your wives at home. 
- Winnie Masters laughed. © 

‘* Was that the way your husband used to do ?” she 
asked, half lightly, half curiously ; for Bridget had 
never told her much about her husband. 

sometimes,” answered Bridget, evasively. 
‘] wonder if—if you thought as much of him as I do 
of my husband, Bridzet.’ 

Bridget Shannon’s face flushed scarlet. 

‘‘ Mrs. Masters,’ she said, solemnly, but with a tremor 
in her voice, ‘‘he was the handsomest man in the 
worid ; oh, such beautiful dark eyes and curly hair he 
had! And when he hadn’t been drinking, he could be 
so gentle and kind. But he would seem to get tired of 
me sometimes; me, who was so fond of him! And 
Mary. she’s like me more than him, and that seemed to 
fret him. Sometimes he’d say unkind things to me 
about it. But I didn’t mind it. I didn’t mind anything 
if he'd only let me love him. Islaved so for him, for 
he didn’t like to work—he so handsome, and everybody 
Hattering him ; but—but”’—the keen interest in her listen- 
er's face prompting her to keep on—*“‘ but it was hardest 


- when he seemed to tire of me, and I so true to him ! 


But he was the only man I can ever love, Mrs. Masters. 
The thought of his face, and the thought of his hand 
in mine—oh, they are the sweetest things that ever come 
tomy mind! Oh, do you think’’—her face grew hag- 
gard with a look of such woe as her gentle listener had 
never seen on mortal face before—‘‘ do you think thatin 
heaven they come together again—-them that loved down 
here ? For he did seem to love me more than I did him, 
at first. I was better-looking then, better than you'd 
think from my homely looks now.’ 

‘Oh, Bridget, how can you !” exclaimed her melted 
auditor. ‘‘ You look beautiful to me slways, indeed 
you do.” 

Bridget’s eyes overflowed. 


‘*Oh! it’s good of you to say so! So good of you!” 


she cried, stooping down, and raining kisses on the sick 
woman’s face. 


‘Oh, if He would only bave thought 
so! My heart ached so for it! 
he was too fine and handsome for one like me !” 

She leaned back in her chair, and cried quietly. 

‘‘Then he never got over it to the last?” Winnie 
Masters’s tears were falling too. 

‘“No, no! never! And yet I seem to grow to love 
him more. It seems as if he was more in my thoughts 
now than he used to be—oh, dear! oh, dear !” 

Bridget had forgotten where she was. Carried away 
by the thoughts to which she had so long denied ex- 
pression, she did not notice the hysterical condition 
into which her young mistress was lapsing. A groan 
from her, however, recalled the weeping worran to her- 
self, and she laid her hand upon the invalid’s heart. It 
was struggling under the thin, heaving breast, like a 
bird trying to get free. Suddenly it gave a mighty 
and ther was still. 

‘‘Mary, Mary !” cried Bridget Shannon, rushing into 
the cabin in frantic haste, ‘‘ Call the Captain—quick, 
quick !” 

But it was too late. The skipper’s wife was dead. 

It was only a day’s sail out from the harbor that she 
died, and she was buried in the little graveyard up 
among the hills where her childhood had been passed. 

When they came back to ‘‘The Winnie” after the 
funeral, and the Captain, who had been dazed and half- 
unconscious, like a man in a dream, ever since the blow 
had come to him, went mechanically about his prepara- 
tions for the return voyage, he remembered what his 
wife had said to him about Bridget’s aversion to going 
as the only woman on the boat. He thought that it 
was very likely she would leave. It seemed only 4 


fitting sequence to the sorrows which he had borne. 
‘I s’pose,” he said, going into the cabin, where Brid- 


And yet he couldn’t— 


get was quietly laying the cloth for his dinner—‘‘ | 
s’pose you'll be going to New York with ‘ The Winnie,’ 
Bridget ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, sir,” said the woman, a little brokenly, '‘T as 
good as promised /er I would. So long’s she wanted 
it, I couldn’t say different—if you don’t want some- 
body in my place ?” 

‘CAll right,” said the Captain. a lump which had 
risen in hi3 throat preventing a longer speech ; and noth- 
ing more was said of Bridget Shannon’ s leaving ‘‘ The 
Winnie.” 

The weeks flew swiftly by, until several months had 
passed since Winnie Mastera had died. The skipper’s 
grief for her was still deep and true, but his perfect 
health, the constant rush of prosperous business, and 
the unvarying neatness and pleasant atmosphere of the 


cabin in which most of his life had to be passed, made. 


her loss seem dim and sacredly remote. The thought 


of his wife’s request regarding Bridget Shannon, intol*: 


erable as it had seemed to him once, grew more endur- 
able as his loneliness increased. Her punctual habits, 
her cleanliness, the air of quiet and even ladylike re- 
finement which she bore about her in the midst of her 
most menial duties, made him grow to love her dearly ; 
and the child became nearer to him every day. But 
the Captain had not formulated these things in his busy 
mind, and no time had seemed to come when he might 


| properly speak out what was lurking in his heart. 


They had had a rough and stormy week, and Captain 
Masters, leaning back in his chair after his warm din- 
ner, had fallen fast asleep. Bridget and her little 
daughter quietly cleared the table, and then, while 
Mary went into the tiny wash-room to wash the dishes, 
closing the door softly behind her in order that their 
rattle might not disturb the skipper’s rest, Bridget sat 
down beside the table to cut out a garment for her 
child. Eben Masters slept only a few moments. He 
woke up with a gleam of a smile upon his face—a rare 
thing since he had !ost his wife. 

‘‘ Bridget,” he said, leaning forward, and smiling 
still, ‘‘ 1 saw her—saw her in a dream, plainer than I’ve 
seen her since she died.” 

‘‘Did you?” said Bridget Shannon, kindly. ‘‘I’d 
give all I have for one smile from her pretty face.” 

‘‘ Bridget,” he said, looking at her steadily, ‘*‘ I'll 
never love anybody just as [ loved Aer—you know that 
—but I do love you very dearly. She thought, maybe, 
you would marry me some time. Will you, Bridget ?” 

He had moved his chair unconsciously beside hers, 
and now he put out his arms toward her; but she drew 
herself away. 

‘No, no,” she began, in eager protest. 


‘‘ Why—what is it ’” said the skipper, startled at this : 


unexpected rebuff. 

‘‘T thought I’d never tell you,” Bridget went on, 
growing red and pale by turns ; ‘‘] didn’t think of fh7s, 
or I would have told you at first. Oh! why didn’t I ?” 
She wrung her hands, and began to moan to herself. 

‘* Tell me what ?” said the skipper, impatiently. 

‘‘How can I ever tell you ?” she continued, in the 
same inexplicable strain. ‘‘ Do you know that I’ve 
been deceiving you all this time ? He—my husband— 
left me; he didn’t die; I suppose he’s alive now ; and, 
oh, Captain Masters ! I love him just the same as I ever 
did. He didn’t du just right by me, I know; but, even 
if he is dead, I couldn’t ever kiss anybody but him ! 
And yet, I like you so, I couldn’t bear to have you have 
hard thoughts of me! I didn’t tell you, because I 
didn’t want even a stranger to be harsh on Aim in think- 
ing of him, and there didn’t ever seem to be any need !” 
She was crying by this time, and Eben Masters with 
difficulty restrained himself from drawing her to him, 
and drying her tears with kisses; but he was a true 
man. 

‘Well, Bridget,” he said at last, steadying his voice 
with an effort, ‘‘ this is almost as hard for me to bear— 
as the other; but, Bridget, I'll try and be the same to 
you that I’ve been before; and if we should ever find 
that he was dead—may be—may be—”’ 

The little girl entered at that moment, and the skipper 
turned abruptly, pulled on his great-coat, and left the 
cabin. At the door he paused a moment. 

‘And I’m always your good friend, Bridget,” he 
said, earnestly—‘‘ yours and the girl’s there. I'll never 
forget what you’ve done for me and mine—remember 
that.” 

The girl looked into his solemn face wonderingly, 
but her mother made no reply to her eager questions, 
except to press her tightly in her arms, and weep bitter 
tears over the unconscious head upon her breast. 

A few weeks afterward ‘‘ The Winnie” lay at her 
dock in New York. Her cargo had been unloaded, and 
there was going to be a delay of a day or two in getting 
in the new lading. It was a calm, moonlit summer 
evening. The men were mostly on shore, and Captain 
Masters himself had gone up-town on business. Bridget 
and her child had come up on the forward deck to sit 
in the fresh air. They had made a little nest of canvas 
and ropes for themselves, and there they sat, placidly 
happy in each other’s presencé; until the child fell 


asleep, with her head in her mother’s Jap. Bridget re- 
mained perfectly still, waiting for Mary to wake up, 
and enjoying the unwonted quiet of the pier.  Sud- 
denly two men came strolling out from a wooden shed 
near by, and approached the boat. They were coarse- 
looking, beery-smelling creatures, and their conversa- 
tion was freely interlarded with oaths. The woman's 
first impulse was to rise and go into the cabin, but that 
would attract their attention, and she decided to remain 
just as she was. 

‘*So this is ‘ The Winnie,’ is it ?’ said one of them, 


carelessly. 

‘Tt is that, and a —— nice boat,” responded his eam 
panion. 

‘By ——!” continued the first speaker, ‘‘ how the 


boss does hate Masters !”’ 

‘Don’t he, though !” laughed the other. Well, it’s 
a good job for us if we get ‘The Winnie,’ that’s all I 
have to say. I don’t care what becomes of Masters.” 

‘‘ Neither does the boss,” returned his mate. They 
both chuckled, and Bridget Shannon's heart beat faster, 
but she sat perfectly still. 

“<Ts it Jim’s smack we're going to have ?” asked one 
of the men, presently. The other made a v.gue noise 
expressive of assent. 

‘‘T don’t see how we're ever goin’ to ketch ‘ The Win- 
nie’ with a smack,” went on the first speaker. 

‘‘ Trust the boss for that,’’‘returned the other. 
you'll hear all about it to-night.’’ 

‘“That reminds me that we'd better be goin’ along,” 
exclaimed his friend. ‘‘ From here to No. 10 Sharon 
Street’s a good long pull.” 

They moved off, and Bridget Shannon began to breathe 
more freely. As soon as the sound of their retreating 
footsteps died away slie sprang up, roused the child, 
put her quickly to bed, and went upon the deck to 
watch for the skipper’s return. 

‘‘Something must be done—something must be 
done,” she kept repeating ; but she well knew that she 
could do nothing till Eben Masters came. But would 
he ever come? He had evidently an enemy—a wicked 
man, who would stop at nothing. and who was organiz- 
ing a plan to rob him, and very likely to kill him. This 
enemy might even now be pursuing him. The moments 
seemed to her to drag like hours. 

At last he came—only a short half-hour after she had 
gone out to watch for him—and she told him, agitatedly 
but clearly, the story of what she had heard. 

‘* Number 10 Sharon Street,” said the skipper, pull- 
ing out a memorandum-book and writing the address 
carefully down. ‘‘ They are probably there now, and 
I'll go up and make them a call, and take a policeman 
or so along with me. I guess ’tisn’t much,” seeing her 
manifest anxiety and alarm. ‘‘There’s a sailor I dis- 
charged from the ship a year or two ago—it must have 
been about the time you came—an Italian, an ugly, 
smart chap, and he vowed he'd be revenged on me; 
but I'm not afraid, Bridget. Good-by.” 

He walked off, bidding her not to sit up—there was 
no danger; but when he returned, three hours later he 
found her still at the cabin window. 

She rose to meet him, with a face full of solicitude 
and terror. 

‘* Well, what—” she began. 

He was in high spirits. 

‘* They’re safe enough,” he said. ‘‘ We caught them 
right in the act of getting their plan into shape, thanks 
to you, Bridget. It was just as I thought. That devil- 
ish Blondin—” 

‘‘ What ?” interrupted Bridget Shannon, breathlessly. 

‘* Blondin, the sailor I spoke of, was at the bottom of 

‘What is his other name ?” said Bridget Shannon. 
Her face had g-own perfectly white, and her voice was 
choked with excitement. 

‘Why ’” said the skipper, regarding her in amaze- 
ment. ‘‘ What difference does that make to you, Bridget, 
so long as he is caught ?” 

‘* What was it ?” she demanded, imperiously. 

_ ** Seems to me it was Antonio, or something like that. 
The men called him Tony.” 

‘‘And you have put him in jail?” cried Bridget 
Shannon, her v-ice growing shrill with emotion. ‘‘ Oh, 
Captain Masters, please—please don’t be hard on him; 
he’s my—my husband.” 

‘*Good Lord !” exclaimed Eben Masters, dropping 
into a chair, and feeling every nerve in his body give 
way for the tirst time in his life. ‘‘ That rascai! Why, 
Bridget, it cannot be.” 

‘But it is,” said Bridget Shannon, *‘‘ 
to him—go to him at once.” 

‘* Don’t be unreasonable, Bridget,” said Eben Masters, 
slowly. ‘‘It's nearly sunrise now. We won’t talk it 
over any more to-night. We will wait till morning. 
Then you'll be calmer, and what you say shall be done.” 

He turned away, and, feeling the force of his words, 
she went to her stateroom, and tossed uneasily till day- 
break. 

She said nothing until the breakfast was over. Then 
the skipper pushed his chair back, and she sat down, at 
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his suggestion, to talk about the strange occurrences of 
the night before. 

“Do you still want to see your husband, Brid<et— 
if he is your husband ?” Eben Masters went on to 
describe the ringleader in the plot against him and her 
eager confirmation of each particular feature, as be 
named it, left no doubt that her idol had been discov 
ered. 

he couldn't have meant any harm, Captain,” 
pleaded Bridget, wretchedly. 

‘* But he did,” persisted the Captain, with impatient 
bluntness. ‘‘ He was the head and front of the whole 
scheme. They were going to lie in wait near Benson's 
Point. then board ‘ The Winnie,’ put Frank and me out of 
the way. and such of the rest as made a fuss, and then hau! 
in the boat, repaint her and fix her up as different as 
they could, and then go—the deuce knows where 
They couldn't have made it work, but they meant to, 
just the same ” 

Bridget Shannon shuddered, 

it couldn't be!” she said at last. And, oh! 
I love him so! Won’t you—can't you forgive him for my 
sake? Think how ske loved you! That's the way I 
hove him !" 

‘‘ But he left you—he can’t be what he ought to be to 


you. 
‘‘] know, I know,” shesaid, unreasonably, ‘‘ but I love 


him just the same ; and don’t—don’t go against him— 
don’t, don’t !” 

She began to cry abjectly. 

“ Well,” said the skipper, irresolutely, ‘‘ I'll take you 
to him if you say so, and I suppose I could refuse to 
appear against him” 

“Then would he go free ?’ cried Bridget Shannon, 
eagerly. 

‘‘I s’pose so.” The skipper «poke doggedly and 
almost sullenly. ‘‘ But—but—you wouldn't want to go 
back and live with him, Bridget ?” 

Her face became almost tranefigured as he gazed 

upon it. 


yes!” she cried, joyously. “Oh, yes’ if he 
would let me.” 
“Let you!” exclaimed Eben Masters, angrily. 


‘‘ Bridget, are you crazy! Do you want to leave my 
boat, and your life here, to go back to the abuse of 
that—that—”’ 

“He ismy husband,” 
dignity. ‘‘ You forget, Captain Masters. 
husband, and my little Mary’s father.” 

‘‘ But youtold me,” he faltered, in a vain attempt to 
keep her until he should think of something to say that 
should be more persuasive and convincing than any- 
thing which had yet occurred to him- ‘‘ you told me 
that your name was Bridget Shannon.” 

“That was my maiden name—my name before [| 
married him,” she said, gently. ‘‘I1 could not bear to 
have it come out that Ae bad deserted me, so I laid his 
name aside till he should come back to me again.” 

Eben Masters walked to one of the windows of the 
little cabin and stood there for a moment, watching the 
bustle on the plier and thinking of the loneliness and dis- 
eomfort before him if this honest, noble seul should 
go back to her worthless spouse, if he should avert the 
doom which justice demanded for the criminal, and give 
him up to the woman who loved him 80, and to whom 
he himself was so deeply indebted. The struggle wax 
hard, but it was short. 

‘Come, Bridget,” he said, turning humbly to her, ‘‘] 
will trust to vou that it shall be for the best. I will take 
vou to him, and then— ”’ 

He did not finish the sentence, but he Knew that the 
event would prove as he most gloomily anticipated— 
that in the joy of procuring his freedom through his 
wife’s intervention, craven ‘‘ Tony” Blondin would 
promise anything, would devise excuses for his mis- 
deeds, and would penitently beg her to return to him. 
It is almost needless to say that the skipper's fears 
were entirely and literally realized. 

‘‘Remember,” Bridget said to him, when in parting 
from her he wrung her hand, with an expression on his 
face more stern and hopeless than she had ever seen 
there before—‘‘ remember that I shall always be ready 
to do what's right by you, Captain Masters. You've 
been good to us—Mary and me. She was good to us. 
I'll never let harm come to you through Aim or anybody, 
if I can help it. God bless you, sir !’ 

And he had responded : ‘‘ Good-by, Bridget! If you 
and the girl there ever need a friend, you'll know where 
to find one.” 


she interrupted him to say, with 
He is my 


It was just a year afterward that ‘‘ The Winnie” lay 
beside the pier again, once more discharging her cargo, 
and her captain pacing up and down the uneven planks 
near by, in the gathering twilight. Suddenly some one 
touched him lightly on the shoulder, and, turning 
quickly, he looked into the kind brown eyes of Bridget 
Shannon. He had not seen her since the morning, a 
year before. when he had bidden her good-by Her 
face nad aliercd greatly, wad shuwed the Marks of uard 
work aud recent sulfcring. 


‘Bridget !” he cried quickly, ‘‘ are you coming back 
to ‘The Winnie’? Has that rascal—” 

‘‘Hush! hush!” she said, earnestly. ‘‘ He stays 
with me yet, and he isn’t bad to me—not very”— 
Bridget’s innate truthfulness forbidding her to leave her 
assertion unqualified. ‘‘ I’ve only come to tell you that 
you must look out for a certain man’’—she went on to 
describe him hastily , ‘‘ he’s a friend of Tony’s, but he’s 
got a grudge against you, and he wanted Tony to help 
him to pester you; but you needn’t fear. Nothing shall 
harm you by Tony's help while I am with him, and if 
he leaves me again, I'll tell you. But when this man 
comes to get the vacant place on ‘The Winnie,’ don’t 
take him, for he means no good.” 

‘Thank you, Bridget,” Eben Masters bad only just 
time to say, as she turnedto ge ‘It’s only one more 
thing I owe you for.” 

‘*No, no !” she protested, smiling, as she moved away. 
‘“Good-by !” and she — as swiftly and silently 
as ehe had come. 

‘‘ She’s a lady,” muttere d Eben Masters, as he watched 
the last fluttering remnant of her poor dress vanish from 
view. ‘‘She knows a thousand times more than that 
smooth-faced wretch who has spent her money and 
lived upon her hard work, I'l] dare to say, ever since 
she went away. She’s no more Ifke him than light is 
like darkness, yet she sticks to him like a burr: women 
beats all!’ and he resumed again his solitary prome- 
nade up and down the pier 


It was two or three years after-this incident that a 
woman came on board ‘' The Winnie,” as she lay at 
anchor in the Savannah River, waiting for another 
schooner to finish unloading, in order to approach her 
wharf. A boy in «a small bout in the water below waited 
for the woman. 

“To sce you, Captain.” said Frank Denner, showing 
the visitor into the cabin, where the skipper sat, smok- 
ing his pipe and reading a paper. 

‘*Good heavens! Is that you, Bridget!” he cried, 
springing up to greet her. ‘‘Why didn’t Frank say 
‘twas you? Likely he didn’t know who 'twas. You 
ain't the same woman you was, Bridget.”” He contem- 
plated sadly her hollow eves and the feverish, unhealthy 
look upon her face. 

‘‘ Yes,” she said, trying to smile, but only half suc- 
ceeding. ‘‘I’m not well, and little Mary’s very sick, 
and-—and he’s gone. I've been watching and watching 
for’ The Winnie’ tocome. They said that she was due, 
and then that she had come, and one of the neighbors’ 
boys rowed me out. I’m afraid Mary’s going to die— 
and—and—” the woman’s voice trembled—‘' and I’d 
never ask your help for myself, Captain, but--”’ 

‘‘If there’s anything I've got, Bridget, you’re welcome 
to share it,” he said, heartily. ‘‘l owe you more’n I'}j 
ever pay, and I’d give you a hundred dollars this minute 
if ] thought-your husband wouldn’t get it.’’ 

He put his band into his pocket, and gave her a roll 
of bills She took out one of them, laid the rest upon 
the table quietly, and said, ‘‘ This will do. Thank you; 
J will pay you just—-” 

‘Don't speak of it, Bridget,” he cried. ‘‘It ain’t a 
loan, it’s only part payment of the debt I owe you 
But where as your-—your husband gone ?” 

‘‘ He took to the sea after awhile, sir,” said Bridget, 
referring again to the subject with an effort, ‘‘and we 
came down to Savannah, for he thought it would be 
better, but—-but now he’s gone. It’s been six months 
since he left us, and I’m afraid he isn’t coming again. 
But one of the women in the house, who doesn’t know 
much about sickuess, is with Mary, and I must hurry 
back.” 

He urged the rest of the money upon her, but she 
insisted that what she had taken was enough—‘‘ she 
would soon be able to get work again ”’—and went back 
to her child. 

‘* Maybe I'll come ‘round and see the little one,” he 
said, as he bade her good-by. ‘‘It might, maybe, cheer 
her up a bit to see an old friend.” 

‘Yes, come,” she responded. She gave him her num- 
ber, smiling, and then the little boat moved away. 

Two days afterward Eben Masters went to pay the 
promised visit. A young mulatto woman answered his 
knock, and looked puzzled as he inquired for ‘‘ Bridget 
Shannon.” 

‘She has a little girl that’s sick,” said the skipper, 
trying to identify the object of his search. 

‘There's a Mrs. Blondin,” began the woman, slowly. 

‘‘That’s it—she’s the one,” he exclaimed, eagerly. 

‘But the girl died last night,” she continued. 

He made a gesture of sorrow and disappointment. 

‘Too bad—too bad !” he said, a mist coming over his 
eyes, a3 he thought of the child’s gentleness and her 
winning ways. ‘‘ And where is her mother ?” 

‘* She’s—she’s sick,” said the woman ; ‘‘that is, she’s 
out of her bead entirely. The doctor says she’s broke 
down for good. He sdys she’s too low down fu her 
slrength tO gil ber mind back. She's astttin’ au’ 
mouuiu’ wu’ Wringin’ her hands, and they've gone to pit 


the charity doctors to see to her. I’m lookin’ after her 
till they done git yere.” 

‘‘ Poor girl! Poor Bridget !” said the skipper, dash- 
ing away a tear, and feeling a great wave of love and 
sympathy pass over him. 

“See here,” he continued, speaking earnestly to the 
woman, ‘‘I’m a friend of hers, and J owe her a great 
deal of money—more than enough to take care of her 
as long as she lives, if she should last fifty years to 
come.” 

“Oh,” said the woman, regarding Bridget Shannon 
with a new respect. 

“Yes,” went on Eben Masters, shall find a good 
place for her, where she'll be seen to and have good care. 
It don’t make any difference what it costs. She's got 
means enough. I'll be back presently. Don’t let them 
touch her. I'l] see that you're paid well, and I'll surely 
be back ’’—he pressed a gold picce into the woman’s 
palm. ‘ She shau't be seen to by charity folks. She's 
as fine a lady as ever lived, and she shall be kept like a 
a Jady. Her husband’s deserted her, but she’s got 
friends left.” 

“ Yes, she is good—we all thought she was good,” said 
the mulatto, a trifle superciliously, inspite of the gold- 
piece. She wondered just what this stranger’s concep 
tion of a ‘‘ fine lady ” was. 


Years passed, and Bridget Shannon, well cared for 
and tended, lingered still, as ‘‘ the doctor ’’ had predicted, 
in dim but peacefu] unconsciousness of the hurrying, 
sorrow-filled world around her ‘‘ Tony” Bliondin never 
knew, and probably never cared, what had become of 
his devoted and long-suffering wife; but the skipper of 
“The Winnie,” far nobler and truer than many who fill 
more exalted stations, kept his generous word 


Home. 


‘SARAH WAS THERE.” 


By CHARLES BARNARD 


ALL your grandmother, child. Te'! her I've 
come bome.”’ | 

The old man drew the settle before the big fireplace, 
and spread his thin hands before the genial hickory 
blaze. For some time he sat gazing at pictures in the 
fire, recalling memories of his toil upon the rough old 
New England farm. He thought of the heavy mert 
gage placed on the stony acres three years ago to raise 
money that she, the one wayward, willful, idle child in 
all his plain and sober family, might have her way, might 
live her dream. 

The mother came, hesitating and yet Sides to hear 
the verdict. 

‘ Yes, mother, Sarah was there. She’s selena sume 
since that smiley Sunday morning in June, nigh on to 
twenty years ago, when I came home from meeting and 
found her. She’s taller nor you nor me, and her hair is not 
quite the color of Indian corn——-more suber-like ; and she 
wears it simple like them heathen goddesses in the 
picture-book. She came right upfrom Boston. Didn't 
know her at first. It’s queer, the things women folks 
wearnow. I knewher when she said, ‘How's mother ?' 
Her voice is more yours than mine, though it has a shade 
of Grandfather Somers when he got excited. Then we 
went to the meetin’-house. Organ was powerful large, 
more’n twice as big as the corn-crib. It was rather dark 
there, and they give me a seat ina pew, and then Sarah 
went to the organ beside the pulpit. I was scart, most 
‘nuf to run »way. What with all the folks and the great 


shiney tubes with faces on ‘em, and the general hefti-. 


ness of things, I was afraid she couldn’t handle the 
thing. 

“See her? Yes, I could see the back of her head 
when they gave her a seat, and see her hand when she 
raised it to pull the door handles ranged both sides of 
her. There was some whisperin’ for a moment or two, 
more’n J ever seen ina meetin’-house before. I thought 
maybe the folks were scart too. Sarah always was 
pretty smart at a pianna, but the organ’s somehow dif. 
ferent. And I was athinking, too, of the mortgage, 
and all it cost to send her to the ‘’Servatory’ up to 
Boston. 

‘Just then there was a somethin’ stirrin’ on the air. 
I kinder guessed they was bringin’ the Stnday-school 
children to theshow. I looked round, furtive-like, to see 
‘em, but the place was pretty full of folks, and I 


couldn’t find ’em. Hows’ever, they rustled in with little | 


ticks o’ laughter and whispering, and just began to sing 
‘way back in the mectin’-house, somewhere round the 
door. The folks generally sat mighty quiet and looked 
at Sarah, as if the children were no account. J] 
couldn't catch the words of the song, but it didn’t mat- 
ter. I was waitin’ for Sarah to begin. Real thoughtful 
in ‘em to come in and sing for her, wasn'tit ? 

‘*]T just settled down kinder comfortable in the pew, 
a-Wailin’ and alisteniu tw the singin’, when « man said 
suinethiag. I ‘spects it Was tue minister, for ever so 
mauy of the people, both men and women folks, up in 
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the gallery, seemed to join in, and I wished I had a book 
to see the words of the hymn. Folks don’t speak the 
words in singing now as plain as they used to in the old 
meetin’-house. It was al! kinder smooth and tlowery, 
like the medder brook when it runs full after a shower. 

“ Just then I got a notion it was spring, up the holler 
where the alders grow, and it seemed to smell! kinder 
damp ana warm, like an April day when the pussy wil. 
lows are a-bustin’ out, and the robins are pipin’ in the 
woods. Maybe it wvs later in the season, for 1 noticed 
the cathird had built a nest in the app'e orchard, and the 
white birches were a)] a-shudderin’ inthe breeze. Made 
me think of the spring Gerty died ; and Iwas a wo 


plantin’ more four-o’clocks and sweet willizm 
the place. 
for Sarah just up and sings a tune to herselt 
Gerty used to sing, or somethin’ powerful like it, though 
I couldn't catch the words. I asked her after it was 
over what the tune was she sang, and she looked at me 
kinder smiley round the mouth, and didn’t say a word 
I dare say she was a thinkin’ of Gerty. 

‘Well the folks somehow interrupted the service 
by clapping their hands, as if they were ylad to see 
her. She—who? Why, Sarah. She appeared as if 
she was goin’ to begin now, for she fixed herself on the 
seat and pulled the door handles kinder proimiscus. 

“And then the thing begun. Iyriz half out of my 
seat at the first tuney roar. It just shook the hull house 
and set all a-quiverip’. It made me think of Moses, and 
the fiery chariot and the fiery horses, and Elijah in the 
desert, and the thunderin’s and roarin’s on Mount Sinai, 
time they handed down the commandments writ on 
stones, and the dead folks came forth and rent their 


clothes and cried out, and the curtain in the temple split 


square in two, with a tearful rendin’ and tearin’. I was 
most froze when I saw it, and my heart seemed to stand 
still, and my hands felt all perspirey. Liooked at Sarah, 
hut it all seemed very misty and trembly. Then, after 
a piece, I got more braced up, and there was some one 
speaking to the folks like as one having the right papers. 
I noticed the folks listened and seemed to understand it, 
though I couldn't catch a word. I didn’t care much, 
for I see Sarah bandlin’ the doorknob free and confi 
dent. ‘Sides, it seemed xs if it was all right, like a Sun- 
day mornin’ in June, with the blue sky and everythin’ 
siniley and teary, us if a shower had just passed over. 

‘* The folks clapped again, and Sarah stepped out in 
the aiste und bowed to ’em all, and smiled in « sort of 
ceneral way. 1 bowed too, but she didn’t seem to sce 
me. Must bave been too many folks in front of me. 

‘“Afterthat she tackled the thing again, just to please 
the folks. I had to laugh—you'd like to yourself. 
Seems as if she told a story, and the children were a 
laughin’ and talkin’ about it, and folks came and went, 
and the sun shove at the open windows, and the Bob 
White was a hollerin’ in the medder, and the cows 
coming home from pasture. Everything was a laugh: 
in’ and merry and full of sunny weather. But 1 
couldn’t help thinkin’ of Gerty, and the four-o’clocks, 
and the sweet-williams. It all seemed so sweet and 
quiet like. I just sot and listened, just as I used to do 
when she was a little girl and sot in the singin’ seats up 
to the meetin’-house on the bill. 

The int’rest on the mortgage! I tell vou, mother, 
S» rah was there—Suarah was there; and after il was all 
over, she took my arm, as proud as could be, and we 
went down the broad aisle, and all the folks a smilin’ 
and bowin’. I looked for the Sunday-schoo! children 
but there was not a child there, nor any folks in the 
gallery. [asked her ’bout it, and she only laughed ina 
teary way, as if she was tiiinkin’ of Gerty ; and when 
we reached the door, she said as how the big church 
had took her on and paid her a month’s wages—a hull 
year’s int rest on that mortgage. And she made me take 
it, though I didn’t want to, and then she kissed me, and 
went back to the ’Servatory up to Boston.” 


WORKING-GIRLS’ SCCIETY. 


NE day last winter a factory-gi1] was invited by a 

young lady prominent in New York to bring, on 
a certain evening, a few of her special friends, for the 
purpose of talking over togetber plans for the organizing 
of a society of mutual help, and seeing if such could not 
be originated among themselves. On the appointed 
evening ten girlk came. Sitting around an open fire, 
drinking with them cups of tea, the lady soon became 
acquainted with the girls, and an anima’: «i talk followed. 
Many ways and means had been dise:. ed, but nothing 
definitely settled. Before Monday the judy found three 
others who grasped the idea of mecting with and help 


ing these factory-girls to stari among themselves a 


society which could not but be to them. At the 
appointed time a roomful of giris were waiting for the 
expected guests. The introductions were soon made, 
and before long the pro; « society was being dis- 
cussed. All were eager i. +) one; how to start was 
the sole problem. Before sepat.ting it was decided that 


next week a smal] room should be rented for an evening, 


each then present paying thirteen cents to make up the 


required $1.50. The appointed night came ; ladies and 
girls met, with several additionsto their number. A 
society was formed, with the title ‘‘ Working-Gir!s’ 
Society ,” six officers were elected, and a constitution 
talked over. The President, Secietary, and Treasurer 
were from the ladies, each having an assistant chosen 
from the girls. The week following, though a very 
stormy night, over forty girls were found crowded in the 
rooms, and over thirty gave their names as mem. 
bers of the society. Committees to look for rooms, to 
beg for donations toward furnishing, and to rearrange 
the constitution, were appointed. 

The girls had agreed upon paying twenty cents monthly 
dues and twenty-five cents initiation fee. It was cor- 
rectly thought that soon they would have 150 members, 
which would stlow $25 for rent and $5 for gas. The 

mittee spent much time in huntiug for rooms, as 
there was so much to be considered. Finally a parlor 
floor, consisting of two large and one small room, was 
selected. The other floors of the house were occupied 
by a day nursery. At the next meeting the constitution 
was adopted and sixty members added. 

It was decided to keep the rooms open every evening 
except Sundays, from 7:80 to 9:30, classes and meet- 
ings being held in one of the rooms from 8 to 9; 
the other being used by members for writing letters, 
reading, sewing, playing games, etc. Before separating, 
a committee for the first entertainment was appointed, 
also a committee of the society as a whole to meet on 
three consecutive evenings to make curtuins, cover 
books, and to arrange the rooms. On Thursday, Fri- 
day, and Saturday the girls met in their new rooms, 
which contained simply a carpet, chairs, and tables, 
some pictures, a roll of burlaps and turkey red, pack- 
ages of books, paper for covering, glue, and other 
necessary as well as ornamental articles. All these were 
donations to the new society. The girls were quickly 
at work ; curtains were cut off from the burlaps, and 
strips for trimming from the red, and the crowd of fifty 
girls gladiy followed the directions of their leaders in 
bringing order and beauty to the bare rooms. During 
these evenings many new members joined, and classes 
were discussed. One girl asked fora dressmaking class, 
and another for one to learn to operate on the machine. 
They were answered, ‘If you can tind other girls who 
want the same, and are willing to py extra for them, 
the classes will be formed.” The girls were thus put on 
their own resources, and after a while came back one 
saying, ‘‘ Will twenty girls do?’ the other, “ Will fif- 
teen do ?” 

This all happened last February. The society s’ill 
exists, and is flourishing. The library, which is circn- 
lating, numbers nearly 500 volumes. The classes kept 
up, with great interest and full pumbers, until July, 
when the heat put a stop to some of them. Practical 
talks are civen on Wednesday by the President of the 
society, or by a female physician. They are upon all 
sorts of household topics, heaith, care of the sick, 
emergencies, etc. Before and after the classes the girls 
play games, dance, sing, exchange books, write letters, 
and otherwise amusethemselves. Over 150 have joined, 
and while some have necessarily dropped out, others 
have come in to fill their places. The rooms are already 
much too small, and plans are being made to secure 
larger ones; and to double the membership of the 
society. 

The business meeting is held the first Monday of each 
month. Monthly dues are collected, the Tressurer’s 
statement presented. and remarks made by the Presi- 
dent on different points relating to the interests of the 
society. The business mecting iasts about thirty min- 


-utes; then the girls appointed the month before give 


some entertainment. Over four-fifths of the members 
come from one factory, where they are confined from 
seven in the morning till six at night. The rest are em. 
ployed at ditferent places. It is a pleasure to sit and 
listen to the talk on an evening, and to see how glad the 
girls are to unburden their hearts. 

A young lady, who is an excellent musician and em- 
broiderer, gladly joined the society, with the under- 
standing that she should be present each evening from 
7:30 till 9:30. An outside friend promised to look after 
her car-fares, and to recompense her for loss of time. 
She was appointed librarian at the first meeting ; there- 
fore it is understood why she comes every evening. 
She takes charge of the embroidery class, plays for the 
calisthenics, and is ready at any time to enter into the 
plans of the girls. ‘‘Is the society self-supperting ?” 
No, it is net except as far as the rent and gas goes. 
Other expenses come up which are met by donations to 
the socicty’s funds. Still, on the whole, the financial 
part has been asuccess. The fees and dues are received 
by the Assistant Treasurer, and have been quite prompt. 
ly paid. So that the giris can have receipts for the 
small amounts paid ss dues each month, members’ 
tickets have been prepared. Ona the face, the nume and 
number are put, with the President's and Secretary's sig. 
natures. Onthe back, lines mark spaces for each month, 
where, as money is handed in, the amount paid is put 


down, together with the receiver's name. In this way 
no mistakes are made, and also, by vacant spaces, * girls 
are reminded that their dues are owin. ‘ 

The society is still new. This winter great things are 
hoped for. Greatand permanent good has come already 
to many of the girls. Homes hive been brightened : 
new and helnful lines of thought hive be suggested ; 
parents are le lighted with the change in their virls, and 
even in the factory the influence of the society is felt. 
There the talk is apt to center upon what happened the 
night before in the rooms 

Other places Lave heard of its success, and already 
four or five similar ciubs have started. Others are 
needed. Shall they not be formed ?. The girls them- 
selves will do the gathering-in of others, will suggest 
ways and plans, and from the outset will do much to 
insure the success of the undertaking Win two or 
three first, suggest plans and ideas to them, then leave 
the working-out as far as possible to them, and success 
will almvust be certain. 


HINTS, QUES STIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


| The editor of thin de partinent be glad to receive yuestiona, ma- 


perilous, and (Or saan, 
‘For the benefit of a subscriber who wishes to take her chfl- 


dren to Europe to study music, elecution, and the lanzuages, we 
would like the experience of parents who have lived abroad, in 
respect to expenses, relative advantages of ~~ rent cities for 
the above purposes, and any other items of advice a lady would 
find useful who purposes living with her children In a foreign 
SONNEBERG, Germany, October 1, 18S, 

Editor of The Christian Union - : 

I have cut the above paragraph from The Christian Union of 
May 15, 1884. It may be a litt'e late toanswer the questions, but 
we have been traveling th.s summer, and as request only met 
my notice vesterday ; and as I wold giadly be of assistance to 
any one Wishing to e ymie anproad, [take the liberty to ex press 
my opinion on these quesiions, even after so long a delay. 


1. In respeet toexpense Asin America, that will vary greatly 
with the tastes and capabilities of the famfly living abroad. -One 
may go into a persion, o1 — linc-house, at a fixed rate por any. 
Lausanne, in Switzerland, is greatly patronized by Americans 


and English. The schoois ure said to be among the best for gen- 
eral studies. The terms for board are usuelly about «dollar and 
a quarter adiy, for each person, for comfortable rooms and good 


provisions. In Paris and Italy t} ae tpenses ure ereate one 
may board in Dresden fora dolluraday. It is pleasanter and 
much less expensive for a family of children to live in apart- 
ments. hese can be obtained, ready furnished, in all the chief 
cities of Europe. If remainiigin a place a couple of years, it 
would he hetterto furnish for one’s self, as: ugh conld be saved 
from the rent of a furnished upartment to nav for the furniture 
in Dresdena very good furnisnel apartment can be rented for 


fifty dollars a month, and iess desirable ones for a less price 
\ I 


People who fnrnish for tnemselyves often buy furniture from 
other travelers who are changing ‘ality Provi-cions, as a 
whole, are about the same in all cities” Fruit ts = in the 
North and meat expensive in the South. Ali things considered, 
1 think Dresden the ieast expensive of all European cities A 
lady in Nice, France, told me that she allowed tw lurs a day 
for all housekeeping expenses, except coal and lights, for a fam- 
ily of six and one servant; while another lady in the same town 
told me she spent two dollars a day for meat alone tin a family 
of four and one servant. Every housekeeper knows that the 


expenses of Maatheite: depend largely upon the marke ting. and 
as {n a foreign countrs a mil is greatiy per nt up n her 


servants, it is import: int to secure those faithful and competent. 
Servants’ wages in Germany are from one to two dollars a week : 
in France and italy they are Ligher 

2. In regard to an advantageons city, for the foundation of 
children’s education, I should a:ivise, after the United States, a 
German city. Jena, Leipzig, Munich, Hanover, and the cities 
on the Rhine «Ul havea vantages, but I should decidediy prefer 
Dresden. It has a good Conservatory of music, the gallery 
gives opportunities for the study anc copying of ma-terpieces, 
and art seems to pervade the atinosphere. It should be borne 
in mind tbat no child under ten vears of age is permitted to visit 
the gallery either at Dreaden or Munich. The best German Its 
said to be spoken at Hanover, but now that it is really becoming 
a nutional language, and {is =poken ‘at Court, it does not vary 
greatly among edneated people. For yonng ladies and gentle 
men advanced in study. Paris is und ubtedly the best place, 


Various schools are thrown open to both men and women more 


generally than in any other city. The associations and sur- 
roundings are of a more developing character. I shonld say 
that Italy was needed to give grace and finish to an education. 
Leghorn is a reasonsble place, especially in the winter, when 
Rome is espeisive ; and affords an excellent opportunity to study 
Italian and music Rome is a mine of treasures for the student 
of ancient history. and a living teacherto the artist 
Ishall be glad if these items, gathered from nearly four years’ 
experience in various European cities. may be of use to any ong. 
FRANCES STEWART MOSHER, 
(Wife of United States Consul ) 
We are very greatly obliged to our correspoodent for the 
useful information she has conveyed so clearly and con- 
cisely. We venture to say that many readers will cut the 
article out and paste it in a note-bock for future reference. 


‘‘ Subscriber ’’ wrote a week or two since to this depart- 
ment asking for iniormation in regard to the training- 
schools tor nurses in Boston and Chicago. The New Eng- 
land Hospital for Women and Chiidren, Boston, Mass., was 
organized September, 1S72. - The limits of age are twenty- 
ohe and thirty one years. The term service covers a 
period of sixteen months. The City Hospital Training- 
School for Nurses, Boston, has been in operation six years, 
and a service of two years is required ; the limits 6f age are 
similar to those of the tirst-mentioned school. The Boston 
Training-Scbooi for Nurses ‘he Massachusetts General 


Hospital stablisaed tn loss; the course training lasts 
yeas, which months’ experience in the 
Boston Lying-in Hospital. ‘Lae course of lectures given in 
this.school are most excelent. they deal with the ordinary 
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topics, and such subjects as the care of the dead, autopsies, 
anwsthesis, special nursing in eye and ear cases, and trache- 
otomy. The Illinois Training-Schoolfor Nurses, of Chicago, 
lll., was organized in 1881, and the course covers a period 
of two years. From October until May the pupil receives 
one lecture a week by some member of the hospital -taff. 
This is one of the best equipped schools of the country. 
Requirements for admission are usually that the pupil shall 
not be under twenty-five or over thirty five, although some 
of the schools extend this limit from twenty-one to forty-five 
years. The condition of the pupil both morally and phys- 
ically must be certified by satisfactory references ; the re- 
quirements expected, as numerated in the rules of the school, 
are: ‘* Nurses are required to be sober, honest, truthful, 
trustworthy, punctual, quiet and orderly, gentle but firm, 
cleanly, neat, patient, cheerful, and kindiy.’’? The applicants 
must give evidence of a thorough common-school educa 
tion, quickness, and intelligence. All requirements having 
heen made, the pnpil is admitted for one month on proba- 
tion, recitations and examinations are given, and, when 
examinations are satisfactorily 
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FOR THE BOYS AND GIRLS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION. 


By ELIzABETH PORTER GOULD. 
MOUNTAIN hides within itself 
+ This lesson grand and true, 
Which at my bidding came to-day 
For me to give to you: 
‘* Drink deep of nature’s sweetest life 
While learning how to wait : 
Stand strong against the tempest’s strife, 
Ne’er questioning the fate. 
Then shalt thou live above the din 
Of petty things below, 
Absorbing depths of life within, 
The future to o’erflow.”’ 
At Foor oF Mount Holyoke, 1884. 


MY FIRST AND LAST VOYAGE. 
By Frank H. CONVERSE. 

HAD studied arfu/ hard that summer, so as to enter 
the University in the Fall, with my chum Charley 
Hadley. But it was no good. When hot weather came 
on, my head began to feel queer. Sometimes I'd get 
dizzy over algebraic equations, and go sound asleep in 
my Greek lesson. The folks began to get worried, and 
when Aunt Nazareth told them that she thought I looked 

‘*‘dretful pindlin’,” pa called in the doctor one day. 
I shall always like Doctor Squills. He didn't say a 
word about tonics or cod-liver oil. What he did say 
was that a sea voyage would be better for me than any 


medicine. And that was how I happened to go to Sin- 
gapore, in the brig ‘‘ Wayland,” with Captiin Harry 
Hale. 


I promised mother that I’d keep a journal all the 
time I was gone, and I believe I didn’t miss one single 
day. Sometimes I didn’t write very much ; but, come to 
read it all over, what zs there helps to make me remem- 
ber lots of things that I didn’t put down. Utder every 
day of the first week that we were out, the word ‘* sea- 
sick” is scrawled. But I didn’t care particularly about 
remembering that. 

We sailed November 1: and the next day the wind 
came right direct from the North Pole, with snow and 
sleet to match. How it did how] for three or four days! 
But it blew us away down past Hatteras, into warmer 
weather. And then we struck the trade winds—or, 
rather, they struck us. The ‘‘ trades,” as the sailors cal] 
them, are steady northeast winds, and they blew us clear 
down to the equator. I don’t think much of the equa- 
tor. When it isn’t the deadest kind of a calm, with a 
blazing sun that melts the pitch in the deck seams, 
there are awful thunder tempests, with rain by the hogs- 
headful ; and rice rersa, which is Latin. 

But we got a breeze at last, that sent us humming 
down toward the Cape of Good Hope. And one morn. 
ing when I came on deck at sunrise, there was a great 
grayish-purple mountain, a thousand feet high, rising 
out of the sea, that was colored with crimson and gold. 
/ never saw such a sight in all my life. Captain Hale 
told me that it was the mountain island of Tristan Da 
Cuntra—one of a group of three, about half way between 
Cape Horn and the Cape of Good Hcpe; and that 
there is a little setthement of almost a hundred people 
on Tristan Da Cuntra. They catch fish, harpoon whales, 
and kill seals or sea-lions, and send oil and skins to 
Cape Town in a little schooner, where they get groceries 
and things in exchange. I had rather live in Boston. 

Well, finally we got off the Cape of Good Hope. I 
don’t wonder that Captain Vanderdecken was discour- 
aged, trying to beat his old-fashioned ship, the ‘‘ Flying 
Dutchman,” around the cape, when v¢ had such a time 
getting round in a clipper brig. It was nothing but 
gale after gale : and the worst of it was, the wind was 
always ahead, with an awful sea. I got all black and 
blue, banging round in my berth so much, and half the 
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time I seemed to be | es up, vie down, when I 


was trying tosleep. Catch me ever being a sailor! It’s 
bad enough to goa long voyage in a sailing vessel as 
passenger. 

And then, when we (@/d weather the cape, weran right 
inte a typhoon, or cyclone, or something of the kind. 
Talk about thunder-showers! When you can walk 
from the break of the quarter to the wheel in one glare 
of lightning, and hear the s/zz/e when it strikes the water 
while it seems as though the thunder was splitting the 


roof of your head off—well, a fellow is apt to wish him- 


self at home. / did, anyway. 

But the voyage across the Indian Ocean was beautiful, 
only for the light winds and calms. When a fellow 
has been cooped up on shipboard for a hundred and 
thirty or forty days, he gets pretty impatient to get into 
port, I can tell you. I was tired of playing checkers 
with Mr. Bunks, the mate ; tired of hearing sailor yarns, 
tired of reading old newspapers over again, and most 
tired of all of eating hash, that was the regular dish at 
breakfast. And if you didn’t like hash, why, there was 
boiled salt mackerel to fall back on. 

Well, one morning, a whole palm tree drifted by, and 
every once and a while I would see cocoanuts in the 
water, that had come from some island. And that noon, 
after an awful thunder-squall, Captain Hale told me to 
look straight ahead. The sun had broken out all at 
once, and my heart came into my throat when I saw the 
head and shoulders of a great mountain rising up through 
a pile of clouds like bundles of white wool. 

‘‘We shall make Java Head by midnight if the wind 
holds,” he said : and, sure enough, about one o'clock next 
morning, while I was snuffing the spicy smell (like 
ground cinnamon and new-mown hay) that came from 
off the land, the man on the lookout sung out, “* Light, 
oh 

Weran between the islands of Sumatra and .Java, 
with a fair wind, next day, and all the rest of the voyage 
we werein sight of the most beautiful islands you can 
imagine. The southwest monsoon was blowing, and 
that was a fair wind for us, as well as for the fleets of 
vessels and ships from every part of the world, bound 
to different ports of the China Sea. One great iron 
steamer, the ‘‘Hindoo,” almost run us down in a 
thunder-squall, and on the very next morning ‘re just 
cleared the bows of a Chinese junk that Captain Hale 
said must have been of nearly a thousand tons burthen. 
You should have heard the Chinese sailors shriek and 
chatter when the brig swung off! How they ever dare 
to go to sea in such clumsy vessels I can’t imagine. 
Why, the bow and stern are built up two and three decks 
high, and covered with gilding and carving. On each 
side of where the stem ought to be, a big eve is painted. 

‘S’pose no have eve, no can see what way go,” is the 
way that John Chinaman explains this, so Mr. Banks 
told me. The bows are almost blunt, the sides straight 
up and down, like a big box, and the rudder is hung 
with ropes, and rigged so that they can take it inboard 
if they want to. The anchors are made of wood, with 
iron ffuxes. The masts are large bamboos, and the 
square sails, made out of matting, have strips of wood 
fastened to them, one above the other, ladder fashion. 
so when the sail is to be lowered, or reefed, the halyards 
are let go, and the men climb up on these strips of wood 
till they reach the upper yard, and then jump it down ! 
Siam and Malacca are a part of India; and Malacca is 
a long neck of land that runs down into the sea. The 
island of Singapore lays just off the end of this peninsula, 
with the straits of Singhapura between ; and years ago, 
Captain Haie says that all about there were swarms of 
M Jay pirates, though nowadays it is very seldom that 
vessels are attacked. 

I nerer saw anything so beautiful as it was sailing 
into the harbor of Singapore. Great trees with big 
glossy leaves hung over the edge of the water, and all 
about us were little baby islands, that are always green ; 
for this is the place where it’s summer all the year round. 

We took a Malay pilot. He was a good-looking, 
brown-faced young fellow, dressed in a calico jacket 
and trousers, with a handkerchief tied round his head. 
He steered the brig to an anchorage right in front of the 
town, and before sundown the sails were all stowed, 
decks cleared up, and the ‘* Wayland” swinging at her 
moorings after her hundred and forty-five days of travel. 

The steward called me to supper, but I wasn’t a bit 
hungry. J was getting a feast just by staring at what 
lay before and around me. Thesun had dropped down 
behind some high green hills back of the city, where I 
could just make out a great many beautiful country 
residences that are owned by the Europeans. The city 
itself is at the mouth of a small river, and the most of 
the buildings seemed to be of wood and brick, with tiled 
roofs. 

But the harbor itself! Why, it seemed to me that 
there must be shipping from every part of the world. 
There were beautiful iron clippers from the Clyde, bluff- 
bowed East Indiamen, built of teakwood, American 
barks, Dutch galliots, Swedish brigs, a Spanish schooner 
or two, Chinese junks, and I don’t know whatall. While 
I stood leaning over the rail, a long canoc sailed by 
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us, With an outrigger at one side. Mr. Banks said that 
when it blew heavy, four or five of the crew got on the 
outrigger to windward, so that the canoe could carry 
sail better, and sometimes they mace eighteen knots an 
hour. 

Pretty soon the shore boats began to come round with 
things to sell—fruit and milk and eggs, and one fellow 
had some parrots, and two cunning little spider-monkeys, 
one sitting on each of his shoulders. 

The first thing I bought was a bunch of bananas and 
some pompelus—a kind of orange almost as large as 
a young pumpkin. Perhaps they didn’t taste good after 
almost five months of canned provisions and galt beef ' 

Then the steward bargained for two parrots, and as J 
always had a hankering for a monkey, I gave three 
Spanish dollars for the littlest one—brown and white, 
with an innocent little face like a baby’s. I put him in 
the foot of my bunk, and you would have laughed to 
have seen him pull acorner of the blanket over his 
shoulders, aud settle down to sleep, as I thought. 

All hands went ashore after dark, leaving me alone, 
sitting underthe awning aft; for I thought I had rather 
get my first idea of the city by day. 

By and by the full moon rose, and seemed to turn 
the water of the harbor into melted silver, while the 
city itself and the hills behind it were just flooded with 
the white light. It looked like a leaf out of Grimms’ 
Fairy Tales. 

I could hear music from the bungalows near the shore, 
and once a whole boat-load of pretty Malay girls, with 
real flowers in their hair, came drifting past. They 
were singing something in their own language, that was 
very sweet. Somehow, I fancied it might be a love 
song. 

On board one of the junks they were beating gongs 
and letting off fire-crackers ; and a sailor on the fore. 
castle of an American bark—the ‘‘ A. G. Deering,” of 
Portland, Maine—was playing ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home’ 
on a concertina, so sweetly that my eyes bezantofecl a 
little damp. 

All at once I heard one of the steward’s parrots give 
a fearful squall, and say something in Malay, that I 
guess was swearing. I didn’t pay much attention to it 
till he’d shrieked out two or three times more, then I 
went down in the cabin to see what the matter was. 

The steward had mixed his bread overnight, and left 
the pan of dough on the dining-table; and, if you'll 
believe me, that mischievous monkey had poked his paw 
through the bars of the parrot cage, pulled the parrot’s 
tail-feathers out, and stuck them up in the dough ! 

I went into the after-cabin, and found little Jock hard 
at work. Ele had ripped open one corner of my pillow, 
and strewed the curled hair all over the cabin floor. | 
started for him, but he scud on deck like a flash, and 
went up the rigging as far as the cross-trees, with his 
cheeks full of sugar that he had stolen from the steward’s 
pantry. 

The steward was fearfully vexed when he came on 
board, but Captain Hale only laughed, for he’s very good- 
natured. I coaxed Jock down aftera while, and Captain 
Hale rummaged out a little light brass chain, with which 
I made master Jock fast, so he could do no more mischicf. 

It was so hot that we could not sleep in the cabin, so 
we brought our mattresses on deck, and rigged mos 
quito nettings over them. The Jand breeze began about 
ten, and cooled the air delightfully, so we rested nicely. 

The next day was Sunday ; at least it was Sunday at 
home. 
except with the few Europeans, who have built two or 
three churches, and of course observe the Sabbath prop- 
erly. I ought to have gone to church, but I am sorry to 
say I did not. 

I wore a thin linen suit and straw hat ashore ; for, oh ' 
wasn'tit hot! But I forgot all about heat once I got 
fairly into the business part of the city. It was like the 
Arabian Nights in New York ! 

For here were handsome buildings, such as one might 
see in any city at home—banks, a big town hall, a 
cathedral, some handsome churches, and even a tele- 
graph office ; while the narrow streets themselves were 
just crowded with strangely dressed people, who some. 
how didn’t seer to fit the buildings—I don’t know 
how to express it any better. 

There were Arabs on foot, in long green silk gowns, 
while others, wearing turbans and baggy trousers, rode 
beautiful horses through the crowd. Here would be a 
Hindoo or Parsee merchant, in pure white, and there a 
group of hook-nosed Jews, or a little knot of Malays 
with bare brown legs and arms. Pretty native girls bal- 
ancing water-jars on their heads, like Rebecca at the 
well, passed me on their way to and from the public 
fountain. Red-faced Englishmen in brown linen, wear- 
ing pith helmets, were elbowed by swarthy Portuguese, 
or fierce-looking Klings crying their fruits, vegetables, 
or cakes; and more numerous than all other nationalities 
were the narrow-eyed, blue-bloused, felt-shod, pigtailed 
Chinese. 

But after I drifted out of Commercial Road, and wan- 
dered into another part of the city, things seemed more 
in keeping. Here ‘were the bazaars, and the little open 


It seemed to bea sort of holiday in Singapore, 
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shops where all sorts of trades were carried on. You 
could watch the tailor stitching, the gunsmith filing, the 
goldsmith hammering, or the barber shaving, by walk- 
ing half a square. There were the public Chinese letter- 
writers, with rice paper, ink, and little brushes. piled 
up ona stand ; the hack gharries, with their native drivers, 
waiting for a customer, and squads of Sepoy soldiers 
on their way to and from the fort ; and so it was every 
day, something new and strange to see. 

Once I saw a great boa-constrictor, more than thirty 
feet long, brought into town by some native wood- 
choppers who had killed it with their axes. At another 
time there was on exhibition in the market place a 
man-eating tiger, that an English gentleman had shot in 
the jungle the day before. I had had some idea, a day 
or two previous, of borrowing Captain Hale’s double- 
barrel, and taking a trip to the jungle—just back of the 
city--to see if I mightn’t be lucky enough to get a shot 
ata tiger myself. But when I came to see the size of 
this one, I made up my mind that perhaps I had better 
not go tiger-hunting. 

I wish I had time to tell you of the many other inter- 
esting things I saw during my stay, but it would take 
at least aream of commercial note, and perhaps: you 
might not enjoy my description after all, for this story- 
writing is something new for me. It’s worse than com- 
positions. 

I was sorry when our cargo of cotton goods, hard- 
ware, metals, guns, powder, and the like, was taken 
out, and we were loaded with sago, pepper, nutmegs, 
tortoise shell, rattan, camphor, coffee, and gutta percha, 
and Captain Hale said we were to get away on the fol- 
lowing morning. NReally sorry. It was like being in a 
sort of fairy tale all the time, with turtle soup as often 
as one wanted it, and all the fruit he could eat. 

But when we got under way, on the next day, I began 
to think how much I wanted to see mother and father, 
and of the long, weary days that must pass before we 
should reach our destination. Perhaps some day I may 
teil you about this return voyage, which was a pretty 
hard experience, for we were shipwrecked, and went 
through a great deal of hardship and suffering. But I 
did get home—so brown and stout that they didn’t know 
me when I came into the house. And that’s all. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 


Dear Nephe rs ind Nieves: 

LiERE is a city in the United States of whose boys 

and girls I have a very high opinion. I have seen 
a great many of them, but [ think not one of them ever 
spoke to me, nor did I ever speak to one of them. 
There was nothing very remarkable about the looks of 
the children I saw, nor in their manners. To be sure, 
[ did see two boys, about ten or eleven years old, gallop- 
ing to school on the back of one pony, but the pony did 
not seem to find the loud too heavy, and the boys looked 
as if they enjoyed it, and they held on to their books 
and the pony very gracefully. But although that was 
a pleasant sight, that was not what made me think so 
well of all the boysand girls of the city. There is one 
babyish thing which clings to many boys and girls a 
great while, even when they grow tall ; and, strange to 
say, boys do not outgrow it sosoon as girls. You know 
how a baby doubles up its fists and knocks everything 
that comes in its way, his own nose included, and how 
he throws things at everything and everybody. Dou- 
bling up the fist and hitting things are the babyish ways 
that do stick to so many boys—and some girls—long 
after they have outgrown baby-clothes. That makes 
cats, and some dogs, and small animals of all kinds, so 
afraid of boys—and girls. 

Butin this city—I shall leave you to guess its name— 
1 saw such beautiful squirrels, and a great many of 
them, jumping about among the trees and on the 
grass and walks of a large public square, that I know 
the boys and girls there must have almost entirely out- 
grown the baby ways of ‘hitting things.” Why, I saw 
these gentle little creatures go right up to a boy who 
was walking through the square, and eat something 
from his hand. What city could that be? And, now 
that I think of it, the two boys who were riding the 
pony had no whip; that was a very surprising thing, 
for using the whip—‘‘ hitting things’—constitutes the 
principal fun of riding and driving to m—any boys. I 
was going to say most boys, but perhaps that is too 
strong. I think it must be pleasant to live in a city 
wnere boys can ride a pony without a whip, and squir- 
rels can live in peace and safety in one of the principal 
thoroughfares. 
TILLIPALLY. September 24. 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

[am a little girl twe!ve years ola. and I live in Jaffna. Jaffna 
is alittle peninsula on the north of Ceylon. I suppose {if you 
could come out here everything would seem very strange to you, 
but it doesn’t seem so to me, for I was born here, and have only 
been away twice to the Pulney Hills in India. Papa is a mission- 
ary. Asthere are no schools here for us to go to, we study at 
home with papaand mamma. I study music, Latin, Tamil, and 


arithmetic, and mean to take up drawing soon. I have been 
through Dickens’‘s “‘Child’s History of England” once,jand through 
Higginson’s * Young Folks’ History of the United States ” twice, 
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and have studied Guyot’s ‘“‘ Primary Geography “some. I have 
three little sisters, and one darling little brother named Allen, 
who is only three months old. We have only one pet—a dear 
old dog named Belle. She is so good that when Abby, my 
youngest sister (whois only two years old) pulls her tail or sticks 
her fingers into her eyes, she doesn't mind ita bit. She can only 
do one trick, that of standing on her hind legs and begging for a 
bit of bread. We livein a large one storied house, covered with 
tiles. It has double doors and large windows, because it is so hot 
here. The walls are very high, and there are palm-leaf mats 
overhead, and mats of split rattan on the floor. The floor is 
raised about three feet from the ground, and there are wide 
verandas on each side. 

There is a large school In our compound, called the Tillipally 
Training and Practicing School. It is for boys. There are forty 
boarders and ninety-seven day scholars. Papa has just had a 
new hall built forit. Its name is Sanders Hall. It is a two-story 
building, and we enjoy climbing up and down the stairs very 
much. The boys did a good deal of work on the building as car- 
penters and masons. Some of them are learning those trades 
very nicely. Some of their notions about work are very queer, 
For instance, the boys will not carry mortar in hods, but they 
willingly carry it in pails or wheelbarrows. The school is partly 
an industrial school, and the boys are learning to do all sorts of 
things. Some of them can bind books nicely. Others make 
fretwork and tinwork. It is great fun to see them at work. 
Most of the boys are pretty good singers, and can sing Tamil 
hymns very well, but they like their own Tamil lyrics best. I 
send you. the tune of one of the lyrics, and a translation of the 
words. One of the little boys in the primary school is learning to 
play onthe organ. He is just beginning, and is getting along 
rather slowly. Iteach him for haif an hour every morning. 
Mamma has a class of cooly women that meet every afternoon, 
and stay foran hour and ahalfto learn to read the Bible. Of 
course they learn slowly, but after they have learned. mamma 
gives each of them a New Testament. They not only learn to 
read, but they also repeat the First and Twenty-third Psalms in 
concert, and sing two lyrics. [always play for them. Last of 
all, they repeat the Lord’s Prayer, the ten commandments, and 
the Apostles’ Creed in concert, and then go away. There is also 
the Sewing Society, which meets every Wednesday afternoon. 
Nearly all the Christian women and girls here belong to it. I 
callthe roll. Milly and I are the youngest members. 

I will now tell you something about Jaffna. The Tamil men 
wear cloths around their waists, with another thrown over their 
shoulders, and turbans on their heads I send you a photograph 
of our favorite butler, so you may see how the butlers here dress. 
The educated men wear coats on grand occasions. The girls 
wear long cloths round their waists, and jackets. 

The commonest trees here are tamarinds, wood-apples. mar- 
gosas, banyans, mango trees, illippais (which are a kind of olive), 
tulip trees, cocoanuts, and palmyras—oh, such lots of palmyras ! 
The palmyra is a kind of palm. Papa says its name is Borassus 
flabelliformis. There are more palmyras than any other kind of 
tree in Jaffna. Our house is just two and a half miles from the 
sea, and we go down and bathe there sometimes. There is quite 
a famous spring about three miles from here. It is right by the 
sea, and is at the foot of the highest hillin Jaffna. 1 forgot to tell 
you that Jaffna is very flat, and this hill is only about fifty feet 
high. The Tamils say that it is the place where the waters of the 
Ganges come up again after they have emptied themselves into 
the sea. The story about the place is this: A princess witha 
horse’s head came there and bathed in the spring, and then her 
horse face was changed into the face of a beautiful woman. 
Then a man came who had the face of a mongoose, and he 
bathed there, and was made all well. It was from this that the 
name of the place became Kediamalli, which; means Mongoose 
Hill. About a mile from there is the port of Kangesanturai. 
When the Dutch ‘first took Jaffna, they thought that they would 
build the fort at Kangesanturai, but when they hau got it about 
half built they changed their minds and thought they would build 
it at Jaffna town, which is twelve miles from Kangesanturai. So 
they had all the remaining stones taken to Jaffna. The story is 
that they didn’t have any carts in those days,and soa line of men 
were formed reaching from Kangesanturai to Jaffna town, and 
the men handed stones to each other till they were all carried to 
Jaffna. The result is that there are only two bastions left at Kan. 


-gesanturai, and in the northeast monsoon the waves dash over 


them beautifully. On moonlight nights we sometimes take tea 
on the bastion. Hoping that you will print this letter, I remain 
Your affectionate niece, Mary F. S. 

Your letter is written very handsomely, and is very 
interesting. It would indeed look very strangeto me 
to see houses and people such as you describe. I am 
sorry I cannot show all my young people the photographs 
and the curious writing you sent me. We shall ask a 
friend of ours who was born inCeylon to sing the hymn 
to us. The Lord’s Prayer is written, I should think, on 
a bit of palm-leaf. Am right? It would try my old 
eyes very much to read such printing—done without 
ink, so fine, and on so rough a surface; but it is very 
interesting, and-I thank you very much for sending that 
and the other things. ‘ 

Please thank your father for his note. It pleased the 
editor very much to have such kind words written about 
his work. I shall try to send the papers as your father 
requests. You are going to have a long journey, he 
says ; we shall expect to hear from you again. 


PoRTLAND, Oregon, August 24, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I am thirteen years old. I live with my auntie. I gotoschool. 
My home isin W. T. I have three brothers and no sisters. My 
brothers’ names are Harry, Edward, Charlie. I go to church and 
Sunday-school. I love my teacher very much. My auntie takes 
The Christian Union. I like to read the letters. This is the first 
letter I have ever written to you. I must close, as my ietter will 
be too long. 

May I ask one thing? Will you please put your address in 
The Union? I did not know how to direct. I put this note here ; 
I was afraid you would not see it if I put it on the back. 

Your loving niece, SALLIE R. 


My address is just this : 
AunT PATIENCE, 
Christian Union, 
20 Lafayette Place, 
New York, N. Y. 
But now you must not forget to tell me what your 


address is if you go home. My - young ‘ca some- 
times write to me when they are visiting, and do not tell 
me how to find them when they are at home. 

October 26, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I have not written to you foralong time. Beecher has caught 
two rabbits this year. We have had a nice time getting chest- 
nuts this Fall. I have1,100. Weall go to school again. I was 
examined and promoted tothe fourth grade. My sister Annie 
passed in the third grade. Papa does not take The Christian 
Union now, and I don’t know if Annie's letter was put in it or 
not. We have atame crow, but it gets in so much mischief that 
we will have to send him away. His name is Osceola. And we 
wave a dog named Zeno, and we like him ve ry much. 

Your loving niece, Marti B. 


I am sorry you do not take the paper now. Carl's 
tame crow only lived one day after he got it. He thinks 
the reason the man gave it to him was thatit was ‘“‘ most 
dead.” You were pretty persevering to count your 
chestnuts. Did you ever hear of the queer bean which 
jumps when you hold itin your hand? The jumping 
is caused by the contortions of a smal] weevil which 
makes a home in the kernel, and is aroused by warmth 
to unusual activity. They are called the ‘“ jumping 
bean,’ I believe, and grow somewhere in Mexico. Does 
any one know anything more about them ” 


NEWARK, N. J., October 4, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


[should like to become one of your nieces, if you have not 
already too many applicants for your favor. 

We have taken The Christian Unlon since 1871, and prize it 
highly, but are sorry not to hear from Mr. Beecher through its 
columns so often as formerly, and miss his sermons very much 


‘indeed. I had the pleasure of hearing him preach last May, and 


afterward wrote almost the entire sermon from memory, and 
sent one copy to a friend in Cleveland, and another to one in 
Connecticut, Every week I read one of his sermons toa lady 
who is too feeble to attend church, and she gets great comfort 
from them. I must tell you about a pleasant journey I took 
last month up among the mountains of New England. We left 
Newark on the eleven a.m. train, arriving at Catharine Street 
slip, New York, where we took the steamboat“ Crystal Wave ” 
for Bridgeport, Conn , about half past twelve o'clock, and had to 
wait until three o’clock in the afternoon before the boat left. 
Then, after much whistling, ringing of bells, and splashing of 
water, we started on our journey; passing the whole length of 
New York, Brooklyn, Harlem, and Williamsburg, untii at last 
the tallest spires of the great busy metropolis faded away fn the 
distance, and before us were the beautiful landscape views of 
Long Island on the one side, while the rock-bound coast of 
Eastern New York and Connecticut met our view on the other. 
The river hereabouts was filled with craft of all descriptions. 
Several handsome yachts glided by with gay parties of young 
folks on board, also a steamboat heavily freighted with excur- 
sionists returning from Glen Island; but soon the river widened, 
the craft disappeared, and we had entered the waters of Long 
Island Sound. * Here were cattle grazing quietly in the meadow, 
there children frolicking on the beach ; here the smoking chim- 
ney of a factory or the steeple of a church peeped out from 
among the trees ; there the coast loomed up high and recky from 
the water’s edge, and perched high on its slopes would be seen 
a tiny hamlet, while on the opposite shore a majestic residence, 
with grounds laid out like a scene in fairyland, greets the eyes. 
So we sailed, drinking in all the beauty of the sky, the land, and 
the ever-changing waters, until at last the hour of sunset came. 
The sky was clear blue, except the west, which was ablaze with 
gold; and as the sun sank slowly, a great red ball, behind the 
hills, it shed a golden stream of light across the waves, that 
looked like the pathway to heaven, and lit up the lantern of the 
far distant lighthouse until it glowed like an immense ruby sus- 
pended between wave and sky. Then the glory faded in the 
west until the last beam was gone, and as we drewa sigh of 
regret, the moon rose, shedding a more subdued but lovely radi- 
ance over everything, and all along the distant shore the lights, 
like stars, cametwinklingout one byone. So, sometimes, when 
we sadly consign to earth some cherished purpose or brilliant 
hope, over its burial-place rises a peace and resignation worth 
more than success. which soothes us, likethe quiet beauty of the 
moon, more than the noonday sun in its splendor could ever do. 

Finally we reached Bridgeport at dark, and after some delay 
the train started off and soon brought us to Derby, where we 
took a carriage for Shelton, our destination, arriving there about 
nine o'clock, pretty welltired out. If you are not tired with this 
long letter I may write again and tell you how I spent my time. 

Yours respectfully, LILIAN K. 


You end like the serial stories, just as you are getting 
to the part to which your story points. We shall wait 
to hear what happened of interest to you among the 
mountains. I am glad you are interested in reading 
Mr. Beecher’s sermons. I think it is much better to 
have them in the way they are published now than to 
have them in the paper. In our house they are kept in 
the book-case with other books, and can be conveniently 
read at any time, even before they are bound together 
in permanent form. 

AUNT PATIENCE. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES ‘OF OCTOBER 16. 


Cross-Word Enigma.—Watermelon. 
Charade .—Catnip (cat-nip). 
Transpositions.—Mate, team, tame, meat. 
Hatchet Puzzle.— 
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Twenty-one Concealed Fish.—Trout, Skate, Herring, Ling, Eel, Dace, 
Carp, Dog, Dab, Blue, Bass, Cat, Tench, Sol, Shark, King, Cod, Sword, 
Hake, Shad, Perch. 

Anagrams.—!. Washington. 2 Philadelphia. 3. Worcester. 4. 
Constantinople. 5. Liverpool. 6. Baltimore. 7. Amsterdam. & 
Montreal. 9. San Francisco, : 

Enigma.—Charity . 

Charade.—Crowfoot (crow-foot). 
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SUNDAY CIFTERNOON 


THE WATER'S CALL. 


Bi Mrs C. 
2 H, come, drink, drink of ma, and live '”’ 
Said a voice in a young man’s dreain - 
He was near at death’s door lying, 
But he heard the voice of a stream, 


B. WILL8ON. 


Ip the cool, far-away woodland 

It murmured, from mossy-green bank, 
Where, iu days of happy boyhood, 

He had Jain him down there, and drank. 


Oh, the pure, pure water, bring it! 
The sy:nbol our Saviour did give— 
He ecalleth, still ealleth ever, 
** Oh, come, driak, drink of Me, and I: 


The young man lived, and now valleth 
To men in their fever of strife, 

‘* List to the words of the Fountain 
That flows with the * Water of Life’'”’ 


In every murmuring fountain, 
Or stream on its way to the sea, 
An echo still ringeth ever, 
‘Come unto Me' Oh, come to Me '”’ 


THE PROVERBS OF SOLOMON. 
By Lyman ABBO?T. 

“The Proverbs of Solomon, son of David, King of Israe!.”’-- 
Prov. i., 1. 

“ PROVERBS OF SOLOMON, SON OF Davip, KING OF ISRAEL. 

To know wisdom and admonition ; 

to put a distinct meauing into discriminated spt eches ; 

to accept clear-sighted admonition, 

is rigbteousness and judgment and right behavior 

In order to give subtlety to the simple; 

to the child knowledze and thorough thought ; 

the wise man will hear, and increasingly acquire ; 

and @ man already become discerning, will gain in capa- 
bility to guide. 

For putting a ‘listinet meanin 
enigma ; 

into the words of the wise and their intricate things, 

the fear of Jehovah is the main kuowledge ; 

a wisdom atid a dis ‘ipline that tools despise 

Hear, my son, the admor'tion of thy fatuer ,; 

and repel not the direction of thy mother - 

for a gariand of grace shall these thing» be for thy b+; 

and chaing about thy neck. 

My son, if sinners would make a door of thy simp!l'ci'y, 

afford thou no enirance. 

If they say, Come witb us, let us lay wait for blood , 

let us lurk priviiy for those whe are innocent te no pur 


into a proverb or an 


oy 


Pose 

let us swallow therm alive as Sheol, 

and whole as those that go down into the pit . 

we shall find @!! precious substance , 

we shall till cur houses with spoil ; 

thou shait cast in thy lot among us, 

we will all have one purse ; 

my son, Walk not thou in the way with them : 

refrain thy foot from their path , 

for their feet are running toward evil ; 

and they are making haste to pour out blood ,; 

because it avails not that the net is spread in the very 
eyes of all the birds , 

and these are laying wait for their own blood ; 

they are lurking privily for their own lives. 

So are the paths of every one that seizes upeu prey. 

It takes away the life of bim that gets it in possession.”’ 
HAVE copied the above translation of the passage 
recommended for our study to-day from ‘‘ A Com- 

mentary on the Book of Proverbs,” by John Miller, of 
Princeton, N. J. IT do not vouch for the accuracy of 
the trapsiation; indeed, he does not, but with true 
humility offers it to his readers as a suggestive help to 
the understanding of a confessedly enigmatical book. 
As such I offer it to my readers. His Commentary 
seems to me sometimes fanciful ; sometimes too origin:!| 
to be sound : but it is fascinating and suggestive ; of all 
commentaries on my library shelves, perhaps the most 
so. Lam contident the careful reader of the above ver. 
sion will find suggestivene:s in it. IT shall follow its 
surgestions in the few supplemental words T have to 
add. 

A proverb is concentrated wisdom , 
Solomon are wise counsels for daily life. Their value lies 
in their directness, their terseness, and their practicality 
Tiiey deal with every-day Ife and experience They 
do net aim to prepare men for the future life, but for this 
I venture to say that 


the Proverbs of 


one They are guides for today. 
there is pot in the English langusve another book so val- 
uable as a teat-book for » young man to study who Is 
just setting cu! in life, and who wants to master in easily 
remembered forms the rules and principles by which 
he should be guided if be wishes to make a truly suc 
cessful life. We cau read the Gospel luto it by fanci- 
ful interpretations ; but it is not the Gospel, and dves not 
profe-s to be. itis the concentrated practical wisdom 
of aman of profound insight and wide and varied ex- 
preiace Jet tae ify simiply to point 


 Juternational Sunday Schou! Lesson for November 23, 1884.— 
Prov. i., 1-19. 


out the modern application of some of these apothegms 
as they are interpreted to us by Mr. Miller’s translation. 

I. Je know wisdom and admonition » to puta distinct 
meaning into discriminated speeches : to accept clear- 
siyhted admonition, righteousness and judqment and 
right bharior. 

Wisdom and righteousness are synonymous. Sin is 
always short sighted. There are great laws of the uni- 
verse, Which are working out great results, foreseen 
bv their Creator from the foundation To be wise is 
to understand these Jaws and to work in harmony with 
them ; for then they work for us. This is righteous- 
ness, And this is the very first lesson for youth to 
learn: that there are powers above and beyond him, 
that will make or mar his future accordingly as he 
understands snd obeys, or is ignorant and disobedient. 
To know. appreciate. recognize the value of the coun 
‘el and the counselor that point these laws out, to 
sec the meaning in wise and discriminating counsels, to 
xecept joyfully and gladly the lessons of another's expe- 
tienee— this is wisdom, and this is righteousness and judg 
mentand right behavior. The man who ‘** knows it all,” 
who will learn nothing from others, has yet to learn the 
first condition of right, wise living. What is this but to 
say ip another form, ** Wise men learn by the experi- 
epee of others feals, only by their own 

Il. Jn order to give subtlety to the simple: to the child 
knowledge and thorough thought ; the wise man rill hear, 
and tnereasingly acquire; and a man already become 
discerning will gain tn capability to guide. 

Receptivity is the first condition of wise, right living ; 
it is also the tirst condition of wise, right teaching. A 
man must become as a little child if he desires to 
enter into, not merely the kingdom of Christ, but the 
kingdom of any knowledye. And he must remain as 
a ‘itth¢ child if he desires to be a successful teacher in 
it. No man is fit to command who does not know 
how to olxy. So no man is fit to teach who does 
not know how to learn. This simplicity of spirit, 
this studious spirit, is a condition of instructing others. 
The open ear must ever accompany the open mouth. 
The minister or teacher who has ceased to be on the 
alert for new truth, or new forms and applications of 
old truth, has ceased to have the capacity to teach truth 
to others 

Il. The fear of Jehovah is the main knowledge; a 
wisdom and a discipl iv that fools Jexpise. * 

Whether we say that the fear of the Lord is the 
main knowledge, or the beginning of knowledge, or 
the foundation of knowledge, we say very much the 
same thing. The truth is, in its essence, the same. 
Atheism, as Professor J. R. Seeley has shown, is sim- 
ply the culmination of self-conceit ; and self-conceit is 
the culmination of folly. The foundation of all knowl]- 
ledge. whether of natural science, or of history, or of 
literature, or of morals, or of practical life, is the 
knowledge that we are under a Law-giver; that natural 
science is the order of Law, and history is the de-. 
velopment of Design ; and literature is the utterance of 
Life: and that Some One, other, higher, and more than 
man, bas organized the law, wrought the design, inspired 
the life. Theism is the foundation of all scientific know}. 
edyve; anda reverential spirit must precede successful 
research. It would be easy to show by quotations from 
their writings that Tyndall and Huxley and Herbert 
Spencer all recognize and reverence « Pow r, a Being, a 
Law, a Something or Some One, back of ali phenomena, 
who gives them unity, and whose Presence behind and in 
them makes their order, and renders a real knowledge 
of them possible. Chance never can be kuown. A 
universe governed by the dice-box could be no subject 
of scientific apprehension. 

[V. /lear, my son, the admonition of thy father, and 
repel not the direction of thy mother, for a garland of 
YPace shall these things he fer thy head, and chains about 
thy ek. 

This is the first and most natural application of the 
preceding principles. The father and mother are the 
natural counselors of the children. Their stored-up 
expericuce is the chiid’s natural inheritance. But it is 
ope Which children are not eager to possess. Heirs will 
tight over the will of the dead for his money ; but refuse 
from the living his wisdom, by which he acquired that 
money. 
counsel, to despise her fears, to contemmn her judgment, 
to ignore her experience. 

V. My son, if sinners would make a door of thy sim- 
pleity, afford thou no entrance ; tf they say, ete. 

Have nothing to do with evil-minde. men. Consent 
not totbem , join not hands with them ; enter into no 
fellowship “ith them ; let no promise of gain suffice to 
induce you to break over this simple principle. I 
remember, years ago, a wise business friend giving me, 
then a young and inexperienced man, this advice, from 
a business point of view: ‘‘ Never,” said he, ‘‘ whatever 
may be the inducement, enter into xny business partner- 
ships or afliliations with mep whom you believe to be 
unpiineipled, bo Mutter What contracts they offer, or 
what guarantees they promise.” I have had, once or 
twice in my life, occasion to test that advice ; invitations 


Sons are apt, especially, to reject a mother’s’ 


to positions which I greatly coveted I have declined be- 
cause I hac no faith in the moral integrity of the men 
with whom I should be associated and on whom T should 
be, toacertain extent, dependent. And the experience of 
others who enicred the door which I resolutely refused to 
enter, attractive as was the prospect, and safe and secure 
as seemed the position, uas confirmed the wisdom of that 
counsel. He who would eat with the devil must have 
& long spoon, is a true proverb. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE PROVERBS OF SOLOMON. 


By Emity HontTiIncTon MILLER. 
HOULD you like to know some of the wise things 
which King Solomon said us he sat upon his beau 
tiful throne of ivory and gold, with the kings and 
princes from far-off countries gathered about him ? 
Even kings had then few books, for people did not yet 
know how to print, or make pauper, and all books h»d to 


be written with a pen, on parchment that was made from 


the skins of animals ; so they were very costly and rare. 
Perhaps, as King Solomon was so rich, he may have 
had hi: learned men write down some of the songs that 
he made, for the Bible says he made a thousand and 
five, but if they wrote them they have ail been lost ex 
cepling one. And they may have written down some 
of the talks which people came so far to hear, about 
bexsts and birds and fishes, and all sorts of trecs and 
flowers ; but those are lost too, so that we have not so 
much asone. But some of his wise sayings are called 
proverbs, Proverbs ure wise sayings and wise rules, put 
into a few words so that they are easy to remember. 
One person hears a proverb, and repeats it to some one 
else, until almost every one knows it. Solomon spoke 
3,000 of these proverbs, and they were known ail over 
that part of the world. A grent many of them are for- 
gotten ; but 300 years after Solomon died, King Hezekiah 
set his wise men to find al! they could that had been 
written down, or that had been taught by fathers to 
their children and grandchildren. They copied them 
all out on parchment, so that we have a good muny of 
those proverbs now. 

Here, in our lesson to-day, are some that Solomon had 
written. A greai many of them begin, ‘;My son,” as if 
he was thinking about his own boys ; and I wonderif he 
did not sometimes have one of them by his side, or even 
on his knee whes he was talking. Perhaps these sons 
of his wanted to be praised for wisdom and knowledge 
as their father was, und so he said to them, ‘* The fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of knowledge, but fools de- 
spise wisdom and instruction.” If you wish to be wise 
you must begin right. The way to begin right is to be 
God's servant. Wise men listen and obey ; fvolish men 
do not care for wisdum, aud are not willing to be 
taught. 

But God been very careful to his little 
children that he has given them special teachers to love 
and care for and direct them, and one of the first things 
that the fear of the Lord teaches us is obedience and 
respect to them. Hear what Solomon suys about this 
son, hear the instruction of thy father, aud forsuke 
not the law of thy mother: for they shall be an orna 
ment of grace unto thy head, and chains about thy 
neck.” 

Kings’ sons wore beautiful ornaments of gold upon 
their heads, and costly chainsabout their necks ; but Sol- 
omon says a ventle, obedient spirit, that leads a child to 
love and reverence his father and mother, and be guided 
by their wishes, is a yresier ornament than the most 
precious jewels 

Not even the most loving father aud mother can keep 
their children from meeting with evil companions that 
will try to persuade them to do wrong, and promise 
them that they wiil find pleasure in disobedience. — Lis- 
ten te Solomon’s proverb about this: ‘‘ My sou, if sin- 
ners ev ‘ice thee,” that ts, coax and tempt thee, consent 
thou not.” Say wo every time, no matter what they 
promise you, because they are just like men. who have 
spread « net to catcha poor little bird ; they hide the net 
out of sight, but they mean to catch you. What is the 
safe thing for the iittle bird to do? Is it safe to see 
how near it can go to the net ? or should it tly away, us 
farasitcan? Solomon knew what was wisest. Hesnys, 
“My son, walk not thou in the way with them; refrain 
thy foot from their paths.” Is not that very much like 


what David says about the biessed man iu the First: 


Psalm? Read it, and see if you do not think Svlomon 
learned this of bis father. It is wise to say no when 
sinners entice us, but the wisest thing is to keep away 
from tempters. ‘‘ Walk not in the way with them” 
means, do not choose thera for companions ; and © refrain 
thy foot from their paths”? means, keep out of their way, 
and do not go where vou are likely to meet them. 

These are wise rules for every one. and there is noth- 
ing better in all the Proverbs of Solomon : 

1. Fear God. 

2 Follow good counsel. 

3. Resist temptation. 

4, Avoid evil companions, 
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' stronger, and at last his light fills the whole house 


three measures of meal are dependent upon 
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RELIGIOUS GROWTH: 


By HENRY Warp BEECHER. 


“ Another parable spake he unto them The kingdom of 
heaven is like unto leaven, which a woman took and hid in three 
measures Of meal till the whole was leavened ''—Matt. xifi., 33. 

RUE religion is like the progress of light. The sun, 

that is the life of all things, sounds no trumpet and 
rings no bell before it. It comes not with ontburst, but 
with a far-off twilight, shining brighter and brighter unto 
the perfect day. No sound of footsteps is there. The 
engine of the world has noclank or sound. The coming 
is atill, the march of the sun is silent. Its enormous 
energy is noiseless. It fights darkness, and pursues it 
round and round the earth without clarion, without 
shout This glorious architect of nature builds, as was 
said of Solomon's Temple, without the sound of the 
hammer. And as the sun, so says the Word of God, is 
the religious man ; the good man THe shines as aspark, 
he kindles as a tender flame. He vrows brighter and 
And 
asitis with yeast, with light, with vegetable vrowih, 
ao are the heginnings of the spiritual life in the beart of 
man. | 

Let us apply this now in some series of particulars. 
And, first, the flour lies dead. Lt can’t help itself. It 
cannot organizeitself There is nothing ia its nature by 
which it can ever make itself a loaf It lies in the 
trough absolutely helpiese So, saith the Word of God 
otherwhere, by other figures, “men are by nature dead 
in trespasses and insins.” It has been pul in theological 


-form—this poetic and dramatie story— by scholastic 


theologians, who have taught that, since a man has no 
power of the will, he can’t do anvthing until God’pleases 
to come to him with irresistible grace. There is just so 
much truth in this representation as leads the common 
people into alie. For nobody lives that believes a lie in 
itsown garments. Itis a liedressed as an angel of truth 
that always makesits way fn the world. So, wheu tii 
ology says that a mancan't do anything to help -himself, 
there is truth in it—a truth that leads to falsity. It is 
true that the faculties of man are all of them in a state 
untrained, untaught; but they are not, in respect to 
religion, any different from what they are in respect to 
education in intelligence. No person living, without 
some exterior help, without books, without sechéol- 
masters, without example, without the knowledge of this 
world—no person can unfold himself in any direction ; 
and certainly not in the highest direction. For religion 
is the blossom of all other things. Soin the human 
aoul and experience, in regard to the higher forms of 
human life, vx»mely, the blossoming forms of spiritu- 
ality, nature, in and of herself, has nothing that can 
devolop that which grace is to develop. And as the 
veast, 
and the moment they receive the yeast the four begins 
fo come to something that it could not come to without 
it; so Christ aays, although applying a different figure, 
‘Without me, or my equivalent, God the Father, or the 
Holy Spirit, the universal stimulator, the yeast of human 
lifeand of the world—without me ye can cio nothing.” 
And go it is in the experience of men, that while they 
in their abstract faculties lie dormant and dead, they do 
receive that stimulating influence of the Holy Spirit—all 
men, without any exception. the called and the un- 
called, Jew and Gentile, and everywhere. As men, 
whether blind, have sunlight, whether deaf, have all 
around about them sounds, so all mankind have that 
stimulus of the divine soul that tends to carry them up- 
ward. Itis the touch of God that makes a man gen- 
erousin spite of selfishness ; itis the touch of God in the 
soul that leads 4 man to aspiration who naturally would 
be sodden snd contented in the lower forms of life. 
Paul, when he wrote that most exquisite and pathetic 
of all his letters, Philippians, from the jail in Rome, 
was exacily the same Paul that he was when on his 
way to Damascus. Only, one side of his nature was up 
then, and the others under ; now the other side was up, 
and the old, primitive nature under. He had been reg- 
ulated. He had been cleaned. He had been put in 
order, the obstructions taken out of his way. When a 
man becomes a Christian man he simply undertakes to 
live by the top of his head ; whereas, before he had 
been living by the bottom of it mostly, by his passions, 
by his appetites, by selfishness, by pride, by the love of 
praise, by avarice, by all those lower toned qualities ; 
they predominated, they overruled conscience, they 
overruled intelligence: for men Know they are going 
wrong, and oftentimes mourn over it, and wish they 
might go better, and mean to do it; nevertheless, the 
atrength of the basilar man is so great that the better 
things are overruled. By and by, when the grace of 
God comes into that man’s heart, when he puts himself 


under such circumsiances that the sun shines on him 


and warms him, it brings out 4 new man in him, 
Religion is simply education. It is godly education. 

A man is a Christian when he undertakes to make Christ 

Lis sCuvulmaster, 


‘Extract from sermon preached November 1, 


A boy is sebvlar tuvugh be bas ot | 


as bringing «a picture to & close 


| 


learned his A BO. He has gone toschool, and is trying 
to learn. We turn out a great many people. falsely 
called educated, when they are only started. When 
we send our children to school, to the academy or 
college, it is to teach them how to use themselves. 
Then comes life and their use of themselves. That is 
the true and supreme education, not merely the begin- 
pDings of it. When a man comes to the hour in which 
he surrenders himself to his schoolmaster, Christ. he is 
admitted into his school, and we eal] him a Christ man, 
not because he is possessed of all the virtues of Christ, 
but simply becanse he is sitting at the feet of Christ to 
learn the new way of the new life. 

Great artisis have spent years and years on single pict- 
ures. Yet the noblest pieturc that was ever made was 
accomplished after some years. There is such a thing 
The greatest sculptors 
have lingered—still a touch here and a touch there— 
working unwesriedly by the light of aspiration. But 
there comes 4 day when they say to themselves, ‘It is 
designed. If God could give life to this statue, what a 
inagnificent creature it would be!” But that painting 
of the portrait that is going on in you, that sculpturing 
of the statue of the perfect man that is going on with 
you, isa work that will never be ended, not even when 
life itself ends. You are working in darkness or twi- 
light, you are working on that which will demand your 
eneryy to the very close of life. and not until the great 
Sculptor and the great Artist shall put the final t uches 
will your picture and your statue be said to be finished. 
Then, when vou stand on Zion and before God, there wil] 
be a completion. Men will say, discerning themselves 
in the face and the presence of the eternal perfection of 
(rod, and the radiancy of all saintly beings, and know 
ing, as We can never know now, what unhindered beauty 
is, and grace in the full disclosure of ihe majesty and the 
yrandeur of periect holiness—the adoring throngs of 
men will say, ‘It is enough, I am satisfied. There is 
my Saviour, and I am like him, sud I| am satisfied.’’ 
We are the sons of God, saith the loving Apostle; we 
ure the sons of God. It doth not yet appear what we 
shall be—when the meaning of that word shali be dis- 
closed in the other tife—but when He appeareth we shall 
appear also, and we shall be like him 


By THE Rev. W. B 

‘The kingdom of heaven is tikened untoa man which sowed 
good seed in his field ; but while men slept, his enemy came end 
sowed tares among the wheat, and went his way But when the 


blade was sprung up, and brought forth fruit. then appeared the 
tares 24 24 


WILLIAMS 


8 it isin nxture, 60 it is in things moral and spirit- 

ual. There is a parasite for everything vegetable 

and auimal, and there is for every virtue and grace a 

corresponding evil. As the tares and the wheat were so 

like that there was no perceptible difference until thev 

bore fruit, so vice assumes the shape and character of 
virtue, and they are known only by results. 

Deeds done from what seems to be principle often 
epring from unworthy motives. A little pride or preju 
dice, a little bias of inclination or passion, wil] decide 
questions of high moral and religious character, and 
complacency and self-satisfaction will reign where there 
should be only humillation and remorse. 

The daily journals that keep us inforined of the 
world’s events are the records of 2 great contest between 
sin and godlinese. In their columns we read the sad 
etory of some child of God living in sickness and sorro« 
and dying in meek submission and patient endurance , 
the fainting spirit and the weak body triumphing over 
trials and temptations , and following this, in glowing 
phrases, the brilliant report of some choice opera, whose 
brilliancy bas drawn multitudes of men und women, 
and some professed followers of Christ, to hear one 
whose heaven-sent voice is not more famous than the 
life is infamous. 

We find in their pages great plans of benevolence, 
large schemes of mercy and clarity, concentrated efforts 
to relieve poverty and pain and to rescue perishing 


souls, and next to these, with big display of capitals, the | 


winning horse at some grand race, the brutal prize-ticht, 
the shocking murder, the daily record of # city’s crimes. 

We do not wonder that the enemy of God should 
resort to auy devilish device to defeat the striving of the 
spirit, we expect him to use his powers in building up 
his kingdom aud increasing his followers ; but we cannot 
help wondering at tne part that man takes in the curious 
contest over himself. Men help the devil to bind the 
shackles upon their own hands and destroy their own 
souls. What mean these gaudy saloons that meet us at 
every turn, their windows filled with the season's deli- 
cacies and with a background of botiles, looking so 
warm and comfortable in winter and so coo! and re- 
freshing in summer? They are Satan's snares, and the 
bait so temptingly displayed we all know is io lead men 
tosin and dexth. Aud diese aps sare set and served 
by men, the willing agenis, lw Caleb mon, the victims, 
tor their master, the devil, aud send them to hell. 

And gentie woman, God’s best gift to man, fitted for 


works of tender mercy and charity, and source and pre 
server of man’s most holy affections—she, whose purity 
should be xbove suspicion, degrades her sex, dishonors 
her God, and destroys herself, seeking, in pulling down 
the fair fabric of virtue, to bury her sisters with her in 
its ruins, anil destroy all that makes home sacred and 
life endurebie. The luxurious temple where fickle 
fortune is wont to raise her followers to the ecstasy of 
delirious joy, or sink them into suicidal despair; the 
«xchange where merchandise but takes the place of 
cards and dice, and men glory in the cunning that adda 
to their mountains of wealth the litle heaps of gold tha 

leave their losers begyared ;, the fashionable charities 
conceived in benevolence, but prostituted to purposes 
of gain and the promotion of selfish ends, using wicked 
means for executing good designs, seeking to secure the 
comfort of the old, the helpless and infirm, by sowing 
among the young and the strong seeds of vice that will 
destroy their souls, or else reariug a temple to the 
honor of God with money gained by ministering to the 
tastes dnd appetites of the ungodly—are among the prac 

tices of so-caiied Christians. 

“ But when the blade was sprung up and bare fruit, then ap 
peared the tares also.” 

The phases of wickedness that abound on eurth are as 
curious as numerous. Men and women make the bodiea 
and souls of their kind their prey, their game, thetr 
traffic. Not only dealing in shame for ataorsel of bread 
but willfully, heartlessly destroying soul and body of 
the young, the ignorant, and innocert, as a daily avo 
cation and for a day’s supply. 

But it is pot in the outside world alone that the tares 
are sown. Many a home that might be happy is spoiled 
by jealousy. impatience, and fretfulness , and selfishness 
withers and blasts every generous impulse and distorts 
characters that might be beautiful. 

And, too, in the church of God, the communion of 
saints, we look for sympathy and sweet companionship, 
but here we find the tares have been sown, and among 
the saints we find many sinners. We find here a field 
in wuich the enemy especially delights to work. He can 
afford to leave the outside world to his human agents 
There was never a more absurd superstition than the 
devil's dread for holy things. He who quoted Scripture 
to Christ and his faithful followers, has never ceased to 
pervert its sacred truths and turn the mens of grace to 
means of death. 

He sits in the pews and grins with satisfaction at the 
heartless prayers and empty confessions, with the solemn 
‘‘Amen’” after the unheard petition. He looks with joy 
ut eyes that are staring at the preacher from vacant 
brains or wandering minds. He Jistens with delight to 
the anthem in E, or the Benedicite in C. He revels in 
the soft music from Mendelssohn that lifts the rapt 
hearer into regions of sensuous enjoyment which he mis 
takes for celestial ecstasy. He smiles at the consistency 
tbat hires the unbelieving Jew to sing the praises of the 
Saviour whom he crucified. He looks with complacency 
at the hired drunkards and prima donnas that render 
the service iin music and do the devotions so delightfully. 

In the great congregation Satan sees his harvest of 
tures. and glories in its growth ; but how intense must be 
his joy to see the messenger of God, the shepherd offhis 
fold, delivering his message, not with simple, solemn 
phrases, not with humble, lowly teaching of the divine 
precepts, but with all the embellishments of rhetoric, with 
studied sentences and rounded periods, with the tricks of 
the oiator and the pride of the scholar, glorifying and 
magnifying himself with the glory and majesty that 
belong to God! Cau presumption reach a greater 
stretch of insolence ’ Can anything be more contemp 
tible hefere the henvenly host than that a poor, weak 
man, with all his feebleness and wickedness, should seek 


to exs!t himself instead of his God ? that in delivering 


the message of repentance and salvation he is concerned 
that men should be moved with reverence forthe mersen 
ger ? 

Nineveb had never repented if her warning had not 
come through a lordly and self-exalting Johan. The 
crowds that put on sackcloth and ashes at the burning 
words of the humble prophet might have féted and ad- 
mired the eloquent orator who pronounced their doom in 
language so chaste and imagery so beautiful as to destroy 
its terrors, but they would pever have repented of their 
sins. 

* Woe be to the shepherds of Israel that do feed themselves 
Should not the shepherd feed the flocks ?’— Ezekiel xxxiv., 2 

And how do the tares of selfishness spring up and 
flourish with all our best and holiest emotions! With 
every act-for God there comes a consciousness of our 
own goodness, and hugging of ourselves for our own 
righteousness, that spoils it all. These are the tares that 
the enemy sows in the field of our hearts ; and, like all 
weeds, they flourish most when most neglected. It isa 
hard thing to preserve the life and health of Christian 
grace and virtues, while vice needs no nurture, but finds 
venial xtmosphere and congenial soil ii: human »flec 
tions. Every untended spot op earth is veci pie!) with 
rank and noxious weeds ; so every beart uu ceuy et by 
the Spirit of God is possessed by the devil. 
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Science and Grr. 
SEASONABLE NOTES. 


The interest in matters relating specially to art in the 
large centers of our own country has, up to the present 
time, been contined almost chiefly to the field of music, 
for the reason that in that sphere alone have there been 
as yet any subjects that could be spoken of as ac. 
complished facts. Thus, while the representations at 
the Star. Theater by the Milan Italian Opera 
Troupe, the inauguration of the Novelty Concerts 
under the direction of Mr. Frank Van der 
Stucken on Saturday, October 25, the preparations 
for the coming season at the Academy and the New 
Metropolitan Opera-House, and the appearance in Bos- 
ton of the new director from Vienna, Herr Gericke, all 
give ample chance for musical chit-chat, the informa- 


tion to be gained as to studio and art gallery is as yet 


confined to the announcement of the opening, in the 
near future, of the Fall exhibition at the Academy, the 
American Artists’ new gallery, and the collection of 
Watts’s pictures at the Metropolitan Museum in Central 
Park. By the close of another week, however, the 
critics’ tongues will be wagging over the latest work of 
the Academy contributors and the genius of the great 
English artist, for by that time these two collections will 
have been thrown open to the public. There will be 
abundant room for a criticism of contrast between the 
three exhibitions above mentioned, and we await with 
considerable interest the result of the critics’ observa- 
tions and impressions in these fields. It is a far view, 
from the majority of the pictures usually shown at the 
Academy, to those which are about to be seen at the 
Metropolitan Museum, and the educational opportunity 
afforded our younger men by the latter exhibition is 
undoubtedly a great one. If it be seized aright, and 
some impression be gained of the need of an artist to 
have asoul above his paints and palette and a skillful 
use of both, the exhibition will have served a wholesome 
end, and thoroughly repaid the originator of the plan, 
Mr. Frank D. Millet, and the authorities of the Museum, 
for the trouble and expense incurred in bringing the 
pictures over the water. These gentlemen lead us to 
hope that, if the present undertaking should meet with 
the approval of the public, there will be a similar exhi- 
bition next year of the work of some other English 
master, although they de not venture to mention any 
names as yet. 

Musically, the novelty of greatest interest during the 
fortnight past was the first of the series of Novelty 
Concerts which have been instituted by Mr. Frank Van 
der Stucken, who also acts as Director. This gentle- 
man, who appears to have started out on a very success- 
ful career, is a thorough musician, and one whose work 
should possess unusual interest for Americans. The 
prospectus of the coycerts says : 

‘Mr. Van der Stucken was born at Fredericksburg, Texas, 
1n 1858, and as a child removed with his parents to Antwerp. 
He was destined to become a merchant despite his love for 
and his earnest devotion to the study of music, and was 
activeiy engaged for two years in the office of his father. 
During this time (at the age of sixteen years) he composed 
a Ballet that was periormed with success at the Theater 
Royal, and a Te Deum that was given at the St. Jacob’s 
Church at Antwerp. At the instigation of numerous 
friends, his father finally gave him full liberty to pursue 
his musical studies at the Antwerp music school, where he 
finished them under Peter Benoit, the well-known com- 
poser, pedagogue, and leader of the Flemish National 
movement in Belginm, and whose oratorio ‘ Lucifer’ 
created such a sensation a year ago at the Trocadéro in 
Paris. Alternating between Germany, Austria, Italy, and 
Paris, Mr. Van der Stucken next became acquainted with 
much music and many musicians, and now and then had 
one of his orchestral or choral works performed. Finally, 
he visited Liszt in Weimar, submitting his compositions to 


- the master’s inspection, and they so pleased this celebrated 


/ 


man that a concert was at once arranged under his protec- 
tion, to be given at the Grand Ducal Theater, at which only 
compositions of Mr. Van der Stucken were performed, under 
the youthful composer’s (he was then twenty-five years old) 
personal direction. The ducal orchestra and the theater 
and seminary choruses assisted on this occasion. The cele- 
brated vocalist, Fri. Louise Schirnack, as well as the tal- 
ented pianist, Alexander Siloti, also volunteered their 
valuable aid, and the success with which the composer met 
on the part of both public and press was unqualified. It is 
a rare occurrence for an artist to accomplish the giving of 
a concert devoted solely to his own works unless he person- 
ally undertake and organize it ; and it speaks well for both 
talent and acquirements when such an cvent becomes pos- 
sible in a city to which an artist is a perfect stranger. 
During his sojourn in Weimar, this young composer en- 
joyed the marked friendship of Liszt, who also recommended 
him warmly to Messrs. Steinway, at the time when Mr. 
Van der Stucken accepted the call to New York as director 
of the Arion Society. 

‘‘Thus, Mr. Van der Stucken may be said to be the first 
American tone-artist who was enabled successfully to give 
a concert in Europe representing his own compositions 
only, and to prove thereby that in this art, also, the New 
World has before it a brilliant future. During the space of 
one season, Mr, Van der Stucken officiated as conductor of 
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the Breslau Theater orchestra, and it was here that his 
music to Shakespeare’s ‘Tempest’ was first performed. 
Numerous Lieder of Mr. Van der Stucken’s have appeared 
at Kistner’s, Leipzig, and Schlesinger’s, Berlin. The famous 
Norwegian, Edvard Grieg, wrote enthusiastically regarding 
them in the ‘ Musicalisches Wochenblatt,’ of Leipsic.’’ 
From this it will be seen that Mr. Van der Stucken is 
no tyro in his profession, and that his idea of giving 
concerts at which ‘‘new and important works of the 
lesser as well as the better known authors of our day 
shall be a specialty”? is that of a scholarly musician 
who brings sound judgment and a large fund of expe- 
rience to the carrying out of hisidea. The first of this 
interesting series of concerts was a great success, and its 
programme included a novelty of novelties—Brahm’s 
new Symphony No. 3, which is also underscored by 
both the Philharmonic and Symphony Societies for per- 
formance at their opening concerts. Although the lead- 
ing critics have reserved detailed reviews of the Sym- 
phony for the latter occasions, they are gracious enough 
to acknowledge Mr. Van der Stucken’s enterprise in 
producing it, amd also pronounce it a work of very 
great beauty and strength. Other features of the pro- 
gramme were an overture by Dvorak, Madame Hope- 
Kirk’s performance of a Grieg concerto, and some selec- 
tions from incidental music to a drama, composed by 
Mr. Van der Stucken himself. These met with very 
great favor, and one number was re-demanded by the 
audience. 


CutHors. 


AN ENGLISH CONGREGATIONALIST.’ 


Mr. Dale is one of the foremost Congregational 
ministers in England. There is n> better authority 
on Congregational principles as they are held in that 
country. It is true that he is by nature a radical ; that 
is, he is a man who always goes to the roots of things, 
and is never afraid of a principle, which he believes to be 
true, because it is revolutionary. He has no ambition 
to turn the world upside down, but he is not afraid to do 
so: and we should say he has a general conviction that 
in many respects it is now right side up. This little 
Manual was prepared at the request of the Committee of 
the Congregational Union of England and Wales ; but 
the writer, in a characteristic ‘‘ advertisement,” notifies 
the reader that for it he alone is fesponsible. The object 
of the Manual he defines'to be to ‘‘ state the principles 
of the Congregational polity, and to show that they de- 
termined the organization of the apostolic churches, and 
are intimately reiated to some of the greatest truths and 
facts of the Christian faith.” In doing this he is not 
satisfied to show that the apostolic churches were neither 
Episcopal nor Presbyterian in their organization. With 
characteristic frankness he says: ‘‘It is not enough to 
prove that the apostolic churches were Congregational ; 
itis necessary to prove that Congregational principles 
are permanently rooted in the central] truths of the 
Christian revelation, and that the Congregational polity 
is at once the highest and the most natural organization 
of the life of the Christian Church.” This is a great 
undertaking, and we need hardly say to our readers 
that we consider it too great an undertaking to be suc- 
cessfully accomplished. Truth is eternal ; organization 
is temporary. Truthis always true in all climes and 
under all circumstances ; methods of organization change 
according to times and places. There are not different 
methods of salvation, adapted to different ages and dif.- 
ferent communities ; but there are different methods of 
uniting for Christian work and worship, adapted to dif- 
ferent characters and different circumstances. Even 
Congregationalists depart somewhat from Congregational 
principles in their organization of mission churches in 
foreign lands. It would, in our judgment, be as great 
a misfortune if all the churches of Christ were to be 
organized and operated in the same way, as it would be 
for an army to have all its troops artillery, or cavalry, 
or infantry. We turn to this book, therefore, not so 
much to ascertain what are the principles which should 
be incorporated in all churches, as to see how a radical 
Congregationalist defines the essential principles of his 
own denomination. Some of them all denominations 
of Christians, certainly all Protestants, will agree 
with. Such is the declaration that ‘‘it is the wil] 
of Christ that all those who believe in him should be 
organized in churches;’ except that the High 
Churchmen will perhaps substitute for the word 
‘“‘churches” the word ‘‘church.” No _ Protestant, 
at least none in this country, will doubt, we suppose, 
the further principle that ‘‘ it is the will of Christ that 
all the members of a Christian church should be Chris- 
tian ;” nor that ‘“‘in every church the will of Christ 
should be the supreme authority.” But many of them 
will question the statement, though we do not, that 
‘the will of Christ is to be ascertained in precisely the 
same way in which we learn his will concerning the 
personal Christian life”—that is, by a sanctified com- 
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mon sense; many more, the declaration that ‘‘ all the 
members of a Christian church are directly (and 
equally?) responsible to him for maintaining his author- 
ity in the church ;” and still more the assertion ‘‘ that 
every society of Christians organized for Christian wor- 
ship, instruction, and fellowship, is a Christian church, 
and is independent of exterior control.” This last we 
also should doubt. Is a Salvation Army or a Young 
Men’s Christian Association a church? We should 
doubt it. The mutual relations of Congregational 
churches to each other are recognized, though the par- 
ticular form in which those relations are expressed in 
the American churches, through councils, is, of course, 
not recognized ; for councils are unknown to the Eng. 
lish Congregationalists. On the questions of creeds 
and their relations to the liberty both of the local 
church and the individual member, Dr. Dale is very 
radical ; not, in our judgment, more radical than the 
New Testament, but more so than most of even the 
more radical school of Congregationalists in this coun. 
try. We quote at length what he has to say on this 
subject. It will be seen that his principles are quite as 
conservative—that is, they go quite as fully back to the 
methods of the New Testament—as those of The Chris- 
tian Union, or Dr. Washington Gladden, or even Dr. 
L. W. Bacon. 

‘*But it is obviously inconsistent with the principles of 
Congregationalism that any central autnority should at- 
tempt to impose a creed either on the ministers or the mem- 
bers of Congregational churches. If the attempt were 
made, a creed could not be enforced. Every church stands 
apart, and claims to be under the immediate government of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Loyalty to bim compels it to resist 
the interference of any synod or assembly, however vener- 
able for learning or for sanctity, either with its faith or dis- 
cipline. Nor is it consistent with Congregational principles 
for a particular church to draw up a creed, and to require 
its acceptance by candidates for membership. A Christian 


church is not a private society, whose regulations can be © 


modified by its members at their pleasure, but a society 
founded by Christ himself, and intended by him to be the 
home of all Christians. Nothing, therefore, should be re- 
quired of an applicant for membership but personal faith 
in Christ; this may exist, and there may be decisive evi- 
dence of its existence, in persons who have no clear intel- 
lectual apprehension of many of the creat truths of the 
Christian Gospel: it may exist, and there may be decisive 
evidence of its existence, in persons by whom some of these 
truths are rejected. Men come into the church, not becatise 
they have already mastered the contents of the Christian 
revelation, but to be taught them. 

** It is equally inconsistent with Congregational principles 
for a particular church to make the rejection of any theo- 
logical definitions contained in a creed the ground for 
removing a member from communion. 

‘*Poctrinal errors not inconsistent with a genuine faith in 
Christ may be long retained by men who have received re- 
mission of sins and the gift of eternal life ; large provinces 
of glorious truth may remain unknown to them ; but error 
and ignorance, which do not separate a man from Christ, 
should not separate him from the church. 

** When such a creed has been once adopted and enforced, 
there isthe greatest difficulty in making the slightest change 
in it. The proposal to omit an article, to vary its expres- 
sion, to modify a single phrase, creates alarm, and so the 
intellectual form under which the Christian Gospel was con- 
ceived by one generation is imposed on the rest. The 
church is no longer under the immediate control of the liv- 
ing Christ. Its freedom and its independence are lost. It 
is governed, not, indeed, by the decrees of an external 
council or synod, but by the decrees of the dead.”’ 

We believe that these principles are thoroughly 
sound. But so far as they involve the right of every 
believer in Christ to become a member of a Christian 
church, so far as they declare that any organization 
which denies this right, and requires anything else than 
a simple faith in Christ as a living Saviour from sin 
as a condition for membership, is something less than 
a church of Christ, they are quite as fully recognized 
in this country by the Baptist churches, and by many 
Presbyterian churches, as by those which call them- 
selves Congregational. 

We should like to see an American reprint of this 
little treatise. We venture to recommend it to the con- 
sideration of the Congregational Publishing Society. It 
would do good if distributed among Congregationalists, 
both ministers and laymen, by strengthening their faith 
in the fundamental and unadulterated principies of Con- 
gregationalism. For while we are sure that the Con- 
gregational churches cannot do all the Christian work 
there is to be done in this country, we are equally sure 
that they can do their own peculiar work far more 
efficiently for believing in their own priociples thor- 
oughly, and acting upon them with a courageous, con- 
sistent faith. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Among the most attractive articles, both in letterpress 
and illustration, which have appeared during the past 
year in ‘‘ Harper’s Magazine” have been those which 
bore the title of ‘‘ Sketching Rambles in Holland ” (New 
York: Harper & Brothers). These charming papers by 
George H. Boughton, illustrated by the joint enterprise 
of the author and Mr. Abbey, have now been published 
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in a substantial and elegant form, with all those delight- 
ful accessories of the best typography and book-making 
which the press of Harpers’ so fully commands. Sub- 
ject and artists were well matched. There is no coun- 
try in Europe which possesses in fuller degree that 
quaint picturesqueness to which both these artists turn 
by instinct than Holland. D’Amicis has made the same 
country the subject of his most admirable work—a book 
of travels so instinct with artistic feeling in the percep- 
tion cf lights and shades of life and landscape that it 
has very properly taken its place asan accepted classic. 
In this volume Mr. {Boughton ,gives us descriptions 


less purely {literary in form than those of the Italian 


writer, but singularly fresh and entertaining; while 
both the artists present to the eye of the reader just 
the kind of sketches, in theme and treatment, which 
bring before his mind Holland in its characteristic 
features. The work of the engraver is quite worthy 
of that of the artists, and the volume is, in all respects, 
a credit to the publishing house under whose imprint it 
is issued. 

The readers of ‘‘The English Illustrated Magazine ” 
have been making, with a great deal of interest, under 
the guidance of the author of “ John Halifax, Gentle- 
inan,” an ‘‘ Unsentimental Journey Through Cornwall.” 
This series of articles has now been collected and pub- 
lished in a handsome quarto by Macmillan & Co. (New 
York). These publishers rarely put their imprint on an 
inferior book, either in matter or in workmanship ; and 
they have given us in this volume a really beautiful 
specimen of their book-making. The wide, clean page, 


the large, clear,type, the broad margin, all tempt the eye 


vo a perusal of the text. Cornwall, as everybody knows, 
ig one of the most attractive and picturesque sections of 
England, and although the author of these delightful, 
picturesque travels professes to have made an unsenti- 
mental journey, it goes without saying that the author 
of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman ” could not travel through 
the rich and varied scenery of this region, richly over- 
laid with historic and romantic associations, without 
discovering and expressing the sentiment of the region. 
She has given us charmingly fresh end entertaining 
accounts of various localities. The illustrations, by C. 
Napier Hemy, are many of them full-page, and charac- 
terized by effectiveness and refinement. Altogether, we 
count this one of the most attractive volumes of the 
season. 

It is not many weeks since Dr. Holmes, admired and 
loved of all men, was the recipient of what the news. 
papers. would call a ‘‘literary ovation” in the shape of 


congratulatory letters on attaining his seventy-fifth 


birthday. To these unanswerable proofs of his popular- 
ity has come another and most attractive testimony in 
the shape of a beautiful holiday book containing ///us- 
trated Poems of Oliver Wendell Holmes (Boston : Hough- 
ton, Mifhin & Co.). The collection contains most of 
those verses which the world, at least the American 
world, knows by heart. ‘‘ Old Ironsides,” *‘ The Voice- 
less,” ‘“‘The Chambered Nautilus,” ‘‘ Dorothy Q.,” 
‘The One-Hoss Shay,” and ‘‘ The Iron Gate” are 
specimens of the class of poems which have been taken 
for the text of the artists in this volume. Among the 
twenty illustrators we find such names as Howard Pyle, 
Hugh Bolton Jones, W. H. Shelton, Ross Turner, and 
F. P. Vinton. The refinement and delicacy of illus- 
tration and engraving in the best American books are 
proverbial, and this handsome volume does not fall be- 
hind its predecessors in these qualities. It is full of 
charming bits of landscape, effective figure pieces, and 
delicate interiors. The rich, clear page, the large type 
and perfect printing, make thisin every way a beautiful 
volume. 

We have often had occasion to commend the ‘‘ Mag- 
azine of Art” (New York : Cassell & Co.) as one of the 
most valuable and instructive art publications of the day, 
a real educator of taste in every family into which it goes. 
The bound volume of this admirable magazine for 1884 
may fitly take its place umong the holiday books, not 
only on account of the great variety and interest of its 
text, but also on account of the profusion and excellence 
ofits illustrations. Even in this day of the highest excel- 
lence in this department, ‘‘ the Magazine of Art” takes 
rank among the first of its kind.. Glancing through 
this volume, one sees the history of art the world over 
for twelve months, together with reproductions of the 
best work of many of the foremost workers in art lines. 
Wood-vuts, etchings, and color prints fill these pages to 
profusion. Among the American artists who are repre- 
sented in this volume we find Mr. Wyatt Eaton, Mr. F. 
E. Bridgman, Mr. Sargent, and Mr. Dennat. Several 
portraits of Carlyle, after Thomas Woolner, Whistler, 
G. F. Watts, and the sculptor Boehm, will attract the 
attention of all readers of the Chelsea Philosopher. Lon- 
don furnishes themes for picturesque illustration, while 
the ‘‘Cast Museum at Cambridge” and ‘‘ Dionysius ” 
indicate the range of subjects treated in these pages. 
There are critical articles on Corot, Ruysdall, and others ; 
while such subjects as ‘‘ Art in the Garden,” “‘ Venetian 
Glass,” ‘‘The Greek Dressing-Case,” will interest those 
who are devoted to decorative art. 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Among the most beautiful of the series of children’s books 
which have appeared this season is Art Gem Series (New 
York: FE. P. Dutton & Co.), a collection of six dainty vol- 
umes full of sweet and attractive verse by F. E. Weatherly, 
and charmingly illustrated by Jane M. Dealy. Nothing 
more exquisite in tone could be imagined than these little 
books, tastefully bound, beautifully printed, and illustrated 
with that dainty quaintness which is the charm of a great 
deal of the best work of this kind for children. 

One of the most effective books thus far added to the 
holiday literature for children is Golden Hours, by Mrs. 
Sale Barker, with illustrations from designs by M. E. Ed- 
wards (New York: George Routledge & Sons). There are 
many full-page illustrations, and while they lack the deli- 
cacy of the best work in this department, they are ex- 
tremely effective in tbe design and coloring, very likely 
more effective -than work of a finer quality. The young 
person into whose Christmas stocking this book goes will 
certainly be far more critical than the average of children 
if the volume does not give unlimited satisfaction. 

The almost aniversal love of boys tor Indian stories, 
which has led to the perusal of so much “ yellow-covered 
literature ’’ in the past, may be gratified legitimately and 
without ill effects by Mr. F. 8. Drake’s Indian History for 
Young Folks (New York: Harper & Brothers). Mr. Drake 
has long been known as an industrious and enthu- 
siastic writer on subjects connected with American his- 
tory. In his present book he has gathered into one 
volume the stories of the dealings of the white man 
with the [Indian on this continent, from the landing of 
Columbus to the present day, told in a graphic and clear nar- 
rative. The volume is handsomely printed and bound, and, 
with its numerous illustrations, will make one of the most 
attractive holiday books of the season for boys. The de- 
generate I_dian of our day is so far removed from his brave 
and cunning ancestor that every effort to preserve the 
history and character of the red man as he was isto be 
looked on with special interest. The history begins with an 
exceedingly interesting account of ‘‘ What we Know about 
the American Indian,’ and relates the story of all the Indian 
wars from the time of King Philip to the Nez Percés war of 
Isv7. A map showing the position and extent of all our 
Indian reservations adds to the value of the book. 

Our American ‘‘ Wide Awake ”’ has its English fellow inthe 
Little Wide Awake, edited by Mrs. Sale Barker, and pub- 
lished by (Cieorge Routledge & Sons (New York). The 
bound volume of this delightful magazine is very properly 
issued as a holiday book. Itis well printed, profusely illus- 
trated, with a colored frontispiece and a handsome cover, 
and contains a great deal of reading-matter in which little 
people will be interested. 

A new book on The Sports and Pastimes of American Boys 
has been compiled by Mr. Henry Chadwick, whose name 
is familiar to all lovers of the ‘‘ national game ”’ as the bigh- 
est authority on base-ball. (New York: George Rontledge 
& Sons.) The volume is principally devoted to outdoor 
sports, is liberally illustrated, and rejoices in a brilliantly 
colored cover design. It would be a most acceptable 
present to any American boy of spirit. 

The Mary Jane Papers, by A. G. Plympton (New York : 
White, Stokes & Allen), is a kind of “ Bad Girl’s Diary,” 
though Mary Jane is rather mischievous than bad, and her 
pranks and experiences are full of genuine fun. These 
amusing papers have formed one of the most attractive 
features of ‘St. Nicholas’’ the past year. They are illus- 
trated by the author. 

Other Fulks at Home; a Trip Through Europe (Boston : 
Estes & Lauriat), is the attractive title of a pleasant little 
book for young readers, setting forth in verse and color the 
general characteristics of life abroad as they appear to little 
people. There are pictures of the children of various 
nationalities in their national costumes, and each full-page 
illustration contains a little map, a sly device to afford in- 
formation under the guise of amusement. 

The great war between France and Germany furnishes 
the background of a pleasant story for boys by Edward 
Bertz, entitled The French Prisoners (New York: Mac- 
millan & Co.). The story is an extremely interesting one, 
full of incident, told in a quiet, healthful way, and with a 
great deal of pleasantly interfused information about Ger- 
man and French boys. The volume is well printed, with a 
cover of unique design, and will greatly please the boys 
into whose hands it falls. 

Estes & Lauriat (Boston) send us a bound volume of 
Our Little Ones and the Nursery, containing illustrated poems 
and stories for little people. We have looked carefully 
through it, and find it a book admirable in typography and 
illustrations, and full of varied and entertaining reading- 
matter, in prose and verse, for children. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 

J. R. Osgood & Co. (Boston) publish an attractive literary 
study in Thomas Sergeant Perry’s From Opitz to Lessing. 
Sheridan’s Comedies: The Rival, and The School for Scandal, 
edited by Brander Matthews, is a handsome yolume which 
will find its way into the hands of the many admirers of the 
witty English dramatist.——Houghton, Mifflin & Co. send 
us a beautiful holiday book in the Jilustrated Poems of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. The Household Larcom is a new and com- 
plete edition of Miss Larcom’s poetical works, in a very 
attractive form.——Macmillan & Co. (New York) make a 
charming cortribution to the holiday books in Mrs. Craig’s 
Unsentimental Journey through Cornwall, Selections from the 
Poetical Works of Elizabeth Barrett and Robert Browning fill 
four well-printed volumes, and represent some of the best 
poetical work in our language; Jrogressive Morality, by 
Thomas Fowler, is an essay in ethics: a new edition of 
The Unity of the New Testament, by F. D. Maurice, in two 
volumes, brings before American students, in a new form, 


& very suggestive work.——F. P. Dutton & Co. (New York) 
send us the Letters of the Rev. J. B. Mozley, 1). D., edited by his 
sister. The Relations between Leligion and Science, by the 
Bishop of Exeter, comprises the lectures in the Bampton 
Course.——The Empire of the Hittites, by William Wright 
(New York: Scribner & Welford), is a scholarly work aiming 
to restore tbe Empire of the Hittites to its true position in 
secular history. Fords, Howard & Hulbert (New York) 
send us On the Margin, a story of Wall Street life; and 
Dorcas, the Daughter of Faustina, by N. C. Kouns.-—8. €. 
Griggs & Co. (Chicago) have added to their philosophical 
classics C. C. Everett’s Fitchte’s Science of Knowledge. 
toberts Brothers (Boston) have published F. Hl. Hedge’s 
Atheism in Philosophy, and Other Essays; The New Book of 
Aings, a radical attack on Monarchy, by James Morrison 
Davidson ; Our Great Benefactors, a bandsome volume of 
short biographies, edited by Samuel Adams Drake: and 7he 
Browns, by Mary T. W. Smith, a pleasant story for young 
readers. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Miss Sarah Orne Jewett’s “ Country Doctor” is now in 
its seventh thousand. 

—A new edition of Mrs. Whitman’s ‘‘ Poe and His Critics ”’ 
is to be published by Tibbitts, Preston & Co. (Providence, 

—Mrs. Oliphant’s story, to commence with the January 
number of the Atlantic,’’ is entitied A Country Gentle 
man.”’ 

—The curious pictures in Mr. Leland’s ‘“‘ Algonquin Leg- 
ends of New Engiand”’ are from designs scraped on birch 
bark by an Indian. 

—Mr. E. W. Howe, the author of ‘‘ The Story of a Country 
Town,’’ bas written, it is reported, a new story entitled 
‘*The Mystery of the Locks.’’ 

—It is pleasant to know that the best work is appreciated, 
and that Little, Brown & Co. (Boston) are already printing 
a new edition of Mr. Parkman’s ‘‘ Montcalm and Wolfe.’’ 

—Thomas Whittaker will issue soon the volume of sermons 
by the eloquent Bishop of Peterboro’, Dr. Magee, recently 
published in London. Its title is ‘‘ The (iospel and the 
Age.”’ 

—Estes & Lauriat (Buston) have published a rather tak- 
ing emblem ir the shape of « heart, with illuminated covers, 
the leaves containing appropriate selections from many of 
the best writers. 

—The December “ Atlantic’’ will contain an article enti- 
tled ‘‘ Poe’s Legendary Years,’’ in which some of the more 
obscure passages in that writer’s life are for the tirst time 
satisfactorily explained. 

—The ‘‘ Viking Bodleys,’’ Mr. Scudder’s recent juvenile 
hook, completes the second series of these popular Bodley 
books. It is understood that the aggregate sale of these 
books has been very large. 

—The interesting announcement is made that Macmillan 
& Co. will shortly putlish a new revised edition of Charles 
Kingsley’s poems, in two volumes, uniform with their beau- 
tiful Eversley edition of his novels. 

—Charles Scribner’s Sons have decided to make ten vol- 
umes of their series of ‘‘ Stories by American Authors.”’ 
The series has been a decided success, and when completed 
will fairly represent the best American fiction in the form of 
short stories. 

—Persons whose attention has been attracted to Omar 


Khayyam by the new illustrations for his ‘‘ Rubéiyét”’ by . 


Mr. Elihu Vedder will be glad to know that the complete 
name of this poet is Ghias ud din Abul fathah Omar bin 
Ibrahim Al Khayyam. 

—T. & T. Clark, of Edinburgh, are to publish a new theo- 
logical magazine, to which a large part of the foremost the- 
ological and religious writers of Eugland are to contribute. 
It is to be called the “ Interpreter,’’ and we trust the name 
will not be a misnomer. 

—Ginn, Heath & Co. (Boston) have in pre paration a text- 
book for teaching temperance in the public schools, to be 
edited by Axel Gustafson, the author of ‘‘ Foundation of 
Death,”’ the book on the temperance question that has of 
late excited such a widespread interest. 

—The forthcoming number of “ Christian Thought,’’ the 
Kev. Dr. Deems, editor, will contain important papers by 
Professor Davis, of the University of Virginia, and Profes- 
sor Beecher, of Auburn Theological Seminary. It will 
reproduce the famous lecture by the late Professor Faraday 
on ‘* Education,’’ and give the proceedings of the American 
Institute of Christian Philosophy. 

—The chief place among the holiday books announced by 
J. B. Lippincott .& Co. is given to ‘“‘ The Seven Ages of Man,”’ 
from Shakespeare’s **As You Like It.’’ Every effort has 
been put forth to make this work an artistic success. The 
illustrations, which are by Church, Harper, Hovenden, Gaul, 
Frost, Smedley, and Shirlaw, have been engraved by Juen- 
gling, French, and others prominent in this art. The same 
publishers announce an elegant edition of Sterne’s ‘ Senti- 
mental Journey,’’ with illustrations by Maurice Leloir, re 
produced from the original French edition. 


—Macmillan & Co. intend to issue, toward the end of No- 
vember, a double Christmas number of the “* English Ilus- 
trated Magazine.’’ It will contain seventy-two illustrations 
eight of them full-page plates worked separately cn plate 
paper. The frontispiece will be after a study of a child’s 
head by Mr. Burne Jones, and among the contents will be 
‘*Gainsborough,’’ by Mr. J. Comyns Carr, with illustra- 
tions ; ‘‘ The Squire at Vauxhail,’’ by Mr. Austin Dobson, 
with illustrations by Hugh Thomson; ‘‘ Christmas in the 
Kyber Pass,’’ by Mr. Archibald Forbes ; ‘‘ Clovelly,’ by Mr. 
Frederick Pollock, with illustrations; ‘‘(Our Mission to 
Abyssinia,”’ by Mr. F. Villiers; ‘‘ St. Guido,’’ a poem by Mr) 
Richard Jefferies; an article on ‘‘Calvados,’’ illustrated 
by Mr. W. J. Hennessey; ‘‘ Naworth Castle,’? by Canon 
Creighton, with illustrations by Mr. George Howard ; and a 
short story by Mr. Henry James. 
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Vol. 30, No. 20. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Charles Scribner's Sons 


NEW BOOKS. 
BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. 


Member of the French tustitute. 1 vol.. 
crown Svo, top. Lniform with Chips 
Jrom @ German Workshop. 32 0. 


“There ie a special inte ‘rest attaching to the 
biographies incinded in this new volume; they 
are not critical studies of persons of the hist or- 
ical past, but of people, with one or two excep 
tions, whom the writer knew personally, and 
on his judgment, both as friend and 
scholar. isv alu able The friend of Babu Keshub 
Chunder Sen isthe proper person to write that 
remarkable man’s life, and to refute the re flec- 
tions that have been cast upon his memory.’ 
{The London Athenzum. 


DR. McCOSH’S PHILOSOPHIC SERIES. 


No.7. A Criticisii of the Critical Philos: 
ophy. Showing that Kant has statedand de- 
fended most important truths, but has under- 
mined know!edge by making the mind begin 
with appearances and not with things 8vv, 
paper, 50 cents. 

ALREADY PUBLISHED 
ParRi —Dipact« 

No.1, Criteria of Diverse Kinds of 
Truth. opposed to Agnosticism. Be- 
inga Treatise on Applied Logic. Svo, paper, 
Mi cents. 

No. 2. Energy, Efficient 
Cause. paper. 50 cents 


No. 3. Development; What it Can Do 


and Final 


and What it Cannot Do. *v:. paper, 
mrs 

No. 4. Certitude, Providence, and 
Prayer, paper, 50 cents 


Pani IIL. 
No 5. Locke’s Thecry of Knowledge. 
With # Notice on Berkeley. 8voO, Paper, 

cents 


No. 6. Agnosticism of Hume and Hux: 
ley. With a Notice of the Scottish School 


‘Vo, paper. 5Ucents 


THE CREOLES OF LOUISIANA. 


ORICAL 


W. CaBLe. author of Ae Grrandiasimes, Old 
(yeole Day-, ete. 1vol., quarto. Richly Illus 
trated Extracloth, $3.50 Full gilt, in a box, 
$5.00. 

Mr. Cables uarrative is distinguished by all 
the captivati ng felicities of style, picturesque- 
ness of description. and insight into character 
that have already in so short atime given him 
an internationai reputation. The exquisite il- 
lustrations arean important feature of the book, 
and are not only faithful representations of 
some of the mo-t picturesque portions of old New 
Orleans, butare works of art in themselves 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIALISM. 


Crown $2.00. 
“A useful and ably written book.’’— 
Saturday Review. 


The Hibbert Lectures for 1384. 


THE NATIVE RELIGIONS OF MEXICO 
AND PERU. By Professor ALBERT RE 


VILLE. 1 vol., 12mo., $1.50. 
Twenty 


TEACHINGS AND COUNSELS. 


reate Sermons, with a discourse on President 
Garfield. By Mark Horerss, DD LL.D 1 
vol, 12mo, $1.50 


THE REALITY OF FAITH. 


SMYTE. i2mo, 21 50 


THE ANCIENT EMPIRES OF THE EAST. 


By A. H Saycr, Deputy-Professor of Com- 
parative Philology. Oxford Honorary LL.D, 
Dablin. 1 vol.. $1.50. 

FoR THOSE WHO DESIRE ty Keep inturmed con- 
verning current literary matters, and who want 
their inf -rmation in a compact shape, THE Book 
Borer, a monthly journal, is published. Nearly 
400 books are mentioned in the November 1.um- 
ber in its text and advertising pages. Tre price 
is 50 cents per annum Send for a specimen’ 
copy to the publishers 


By JOHN 
Raz, M.A. 


‘London 


By Rev. 
NEWMAN 
1 vol.. 


These books are for saJe by all booksellers, or 
will be sent, postpaid. on receipt of price. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
NEW YORK. 


ICTORIA TESTAMENT. 
NEW REVISION,—wttTH BY 
v.JOHN SC ‘ABBOTT 
Rev. FACOR ABBORT, D 
kev. LY MAN 


IiLLUsSTRATEU N E TESTAMENT. 
KING JAMES’ VERSION,—Witu S BY 
Rev. JOHN © ABBOTT. D., D 


JAC ABBOTT, Di 
Agents ree,and allF reight Paid. 
YORK «or ¢ ‘HICAGO. 


THE AMERICAN 


Furnishes Sunday Prompt attention giten 
Schools with aff U to all orders at the low. 
of N est prices. Specimens 

raries, D of papersand catalo ues 
and by a ot Books and Li! raries 
Teachers 


SCHOOL UNION 


G.P. Putnam's Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New 
HAVE NOW READY 
A Faithful Recoid of a Beautiful Life 


I. The Princess Alice of England and 
Hesse. Memoir and Correspondence. Ed- 
ited by her sister, the Princess Christian. New 
popular edition. Octave, with Portrait, $2.25. 
“This memorial volume will be extensively 
read, and it will be prize das arecord of a singu- 
larly beautiful life.’--[Herald, New York 


“Her writings are all marked by vigor of 
thought and great felicity of expression.’’—[O 
server 


A Perennud Work 


Il Views Afoot; or, Europe Seen with 
Knapsack and Staff. By bavakp Parton 
Illustrated edition. Printed from new, large 
type Quarto, with 20 full-page plates, $3 
“The work of a model traveler who saw and 

heard all that was worth seeing or hearing, 

and who had the art of graphic description.” 
fTournel, Syracuse 


in the ker Novels. 

Ill The Bassett Claim. By RK 
Liot:. I6mo, paper, }) cents. Cloth, $1. 

The President-klect, 

IV. Life and Public Services of Grover 
Cleveland. By Pexpirion Kine With Por- 
trait. ‘'6mo, paper, 30cents cloth, $1. 

“It would be weli if a copy coald be placed 


Phe New 


in “the hands of ry intelligent Anierican 
voter.” —{The Hon. J Blackburn, of Ken- 
tucky 


“It gives an exeellent idea of the character of 
rice man. Those iiitending tu ” suit the book 
will find this best shown in Mr. Cleveland's veto 
mes-ages as Mavor of Buffalo. These indicate 
elear though! determined purpose, and frank 
expression as predominant traits of the author 
—{Gazette, Boston 
V The Way Out, Suezestions for Sovial Re. 

form. Bytharies J Bellamy. Authoroi ** The 
Breton Mills.” A Novel. Octave, eloth. $1. 


RECENTLY PUBLI: HEL 


Vi. Life and Times of Gustavus Adol- 
phus. By the Hon. L. LL D.. 
recently United Stetes Minister to Stockholm. 
&vo. cloth with uew portrait engraved on 
steel], $2 50 

“The writer s styie is througnout tn 
with his theme, and he has produced a work as 
attractive tor its finish as it is meritorious jfor its 
faithful Boston. 


Vil. Half a Century of Engiish History, 
Pictorially Presented in a Series of 
Cartoons from the Collection of Mr. 
Punch. ‘omprising 150 plates by Doye, 
Lee: b. Tennie). and others. in which are por- 
traved the political careers of Peel, Palmer- 
ston. Russell. Cobden, Bright, Beaconsfield, 
Derby, Salisbury, Gladstone, and other Eng- 
lish Statesmen 8vo, cloth. $1.25. 

“ That they are full of meaning as well as 
humor and spirit itis needlessto savy. Some of 
them are already historical from their incisive 
force.’— Journal, Providence. 

VIII. Myths in Medicine and Old-Time 
Doctors. By Alfred ©. Garratt, MD, Fellow 
of Massachusetts Medical Society, Member of 
the American Medica! Association, Member of 
the Boston Medical! Society. cloth, $1.50. 
“The hnmor and entertainment of * Myths in 

Medicine’ are not more rema:kahie than its 

honesty. ... Heinstruects the public in things 

they ought to know, and has the delightful way 
writing u most agreeable book while doing 
(Herald, Boston 

Catarrh, Sore-Throat, and Hoarse- 
ness. By W. Kircues, M.D. Assistant 
Surgeon tothe Metropolitan [Throat Hospital, 
New York. Author of Student’s Manual of 
Diseases of the Nose and Throat.”’ etc. A 
Book for the Laity, descriptive of Certain 
Diseases of the Nose and Throat, and the best 
methods for their cure. cloth, $1 

Sew Catalogue of Miscellaneous Books 
from the retail stock of G. FP. Putnam’s Sons, 
comprising standard books in every department 
of literature, including choice sets of the works 
of oid English authors, and many rare and curt. 
ous volumes secured by their London house 
sent on 


Important New Text Books. 


STEELE’ HYGIENIC PHYSIOL OGY. 


sp ct rence to shol and Sareo t 
ics. ipa. the of the T. 
Compitete, Mets, 


BARNES GENERAL HISTORY 

or An ieut, Vodero, and Medizeval Peoples By 
the author of Barnes’ ‘vrief History’ Serios With 
profuse Maps and Illusi:ations. Sia. 


lii. 
BARDEEN'’S COMPLETE RHETORIC. 
Sentence-Makine, rsifton, wetter Wretiag 
Phe Essay, Upatory, 
Making weparate), 


BARNES’ NEW NATIONAL READERS. 


PANISH BOOK. 


mimeaiate proficiency 


Sentenoe 


WORMAN’S FIRST 
ly the Natural Methoa 
4) cts. vi 
TEMPERANCE PHYSIOLOGY. 
Prepared tor Comunon schools under the aire ‘ctlon 
of Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, superinte ndent of the “4 
partment of Scientific Instruction, W C.T U. We 
A. 8. BARNES 


Scholars. sent free on application. ; 


1123 Chestnut Street, Phila. | 10 Bible House, N. Y. 


111 and 113 William &., New York. 


| Abridged, with Critical, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
Mills Principles of Po- 
litical Economy. 


Biographical, and Ex- 
planatory Notes, and 4 Sketch of the History 
of Political Economy. By J. LAURENCE 
Laven, Ph.D. Assistant Professor of 
Political Economy ia Harvard University. 
With Twenty four Maps and Charts. S8vo, 
cloth, 658 pages. Price, $3.50. 

An invaiuable work. The array of facts and tilus- 
tratious drawn from American industrial condl- 
tions, and the numerous statistics) charts prepared 
exclusively for this edition, make it indispensable 
to every student of political economy. 


Elements of English 
Speech. 


16mo, 


By Issac CHoatle. cloth. Priee, 


$1.00. 


“The object of its publication will te fully ac- 
eouplished if it encourages any reader to study our 
language in its forms and elemeuts, if 1t suggests 
methods of investigation likely to prove useful in 
solving the mauy probiems peculiar to Englisb, if it 
exhibits anytiing of the freshness, the life, and the 
Vigor ofa still growing idiom, and if it discloses any 
hitherto unnoticed beauty or excelience of our 
mother-tongue ’'—{From Preface 


A Compend of Geology. 
Le Contg, author ot “ Elements of 
Being the third volume in the 


By Josern 


new series, Appletons’ Science Text- 
Books.”’ With pumeroua Engraving’. 12m0, 
cloth. Price, $1.50. 


Adiairably adapted for persons who wish take 
up the study of geology, or to recall the particulars 
of this fascinating science 


we Live: 

Ov, !HE HUMAN BODY, AND HOW TO 
LAKE CARE OF IT An klementary Course 
in Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. By 
JonoONNO! and EVGENE Bouton, Ph.D 
Iiiustrated, cloth Price, 50 cents. 


Book of Cats and Dogs, 
aud other Friends. 


FOR LITTLE tOLKs. By James 
Appletui Instructive Reading-Bouks : Nat- 
ural Uistory Series--Book First. [llustrated. 
12mco, boards Price, 2) cents 

An excellent little book for childreu at bomeas 
weli as in the echooi-room 


Florida tor Tourists, In- 
valids, and Settlers. 


By Georce M Barsovcr ew Edition for the 
present season, Tully re with anew Chap- 
fer and an Appendia. With Map and numer- 
ous lilustrations. }2mo, cloth Price, $1 50. 

work contatis Practical information re 
garding the Climnate, Soil, and Productions of 
ida , ita Cities, Towns, and Peopie; its Scenery and 

Resorts; the Culture of the Orange and other Trop- 

ical Fruits; Farming, Gardening, Sports, Routes of 

Travel, etc., etc. 

For sade bu all booksellere ; or will be sent by mail, 
postpaid, on vece:pt of price. 


0. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


3 & 5 Bonp STREET, NEW YORE. 


chilitren g that they are growing up to, 
not away from. and down the stock 


oF Childrens Pa haa bs the rery 


CLASSIC JUVENILES. 


JA om ARBOTI Fight 2mo... 210.00 
HE ROL O HOURS. Fourteen vols. iémod. 14.00 
THE JONAS HOOKS. ~ix volumes. 
THE LUCY HOOKS six volumes. 6.00 

4 vols. Lllustrated 
lomo 
JUNO ‘ols. [llustrated. lémo. 400 

Ww ALTER ~ IN THE EAST. By 
~D. pDY D. Six volumes. 12mo....... 
FARMEK RIES By Rev. Wu. M 
4% 
THE KERIES 6 vols. MMlustrated. 


GEONGIE’ MENAGERIE, 6 vols. Mus. 
MAR LIN, BKIPPER. by F. 


ATC Ks ON HE LOAGS Hil Py 


TINY “ON “ERE LEANDER. by 
ERNAKD HELDMANDN . 


orF HE WILDS. By “GEORGE 
A HOME. HE ‘HOU ‘Y LAND. By Mrs. 

WHAT FIDE JREMEMBERS. ‘By Fay 

s WME By Miss E. Rk. HOLLIES. 

HINTS OUR BOYS. By A. J. Symine- 

ARTHUR'S HISTORY OF 
By Lapy CALLcoTT. 12mo0 1.25 


THUR HISTORY OF 
+ANCE. By 12mo.... 1.25 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Place, N. a 


GRAND CHRISTMAS OFFER 


You can have a A Ele 


or a Choice Book ab solutely F ee of ge eens, 
addressing UNION PUBLISHING HOUSE mCham 
bers St., New York; or 204 Main St., Cincinna 


Scribner & Welford’s 


NEW BOOKS 


|THE EMPIRE OF THE THE HITTITES. Rg 


Wrienr. B.A 


cipherment of Hittite Inse 
fessor A HE Sayce, LL.D.: a Hittite rigep by 
Colonel Sir ‘harles Wilson, F_R.S., , and 


(aptain Conder, R.E, and a complete set of 
Hittite Inseriptions, "Revised by Mr. W. 
RK Jands, F. S.A 1 vol., Svo, cloth. 33. 

Assoon us the key was found to the hiero 
glyphics of Egypt and the cuneiforms of Assyria. 
a mighty Hittite people began to emerge. They 
appeared chiefly as a nation of warriors in con- 
stant cor flict with the great monarchies on their 
borders, but im almost every detail they cor 
responded to the Hittites of the Bible. 

The volume will be eagerly bought and read 
by all those who are interested in the recon 
structi nof ancient history, and in the conneo 
tion of the great Oriental peoples of antiquity 
with the Hebrew nation. Independent. 


LETTERS OF JANE AUSTEN TOHER 
RELATIONS, 1796- 1815. Hitherto un. 


ablisnes ed. with Introduction and 
2 vols large crown S8vo, with Frontispiece 


cloth, 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. A Complete 
History of the Tower ot London, telling the 
great Story of the National Life of England 
By W. Hepworth Dixon New and beautiful 
library edition. {n2 vols.. royal 8vo, cloth 
extra, $7 50 


The Tow er isthe stage upou which has beeu 
‘nacted some of the zrandest dramas and sad 
| dest tragedies in the national annals. If, io 
imagination, we take our stand on those time 
worn walls, and let century after century flit 
past us, we shall seein due succession the ma 
jority of the most famous men and lovely women 
of England in the old time. We shall see them 
jesting, jousting, lovemaking, plotting, and 
then, anon, perhaps commending their souls to 
God in the presence of a hideous masked figure 
bearing an ax In his hands — {Loudon Times 

The above books will be sent upon receipt 
of adveriised price. Catalogues of our regular 
atock, alao one devoted to Rural Sports and 
Pastimes, wi!! be mailed. if desired, to thoee tn. 
terested. A new Cutalogue of Music and Mu 
sical Literature also ready. New Catalogue of 
Carious, and Valuable Second-hand Books 
ready. 


Seribner & Welford, 


No. 745 Broadway, New York. 


HOUGHTON. MIFFLIN & (0.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyain. 


With ity-six Illustrations by VEppER, 
also an ornaméntal title-page and cover de 
signed by Mk VeppeER. 1 vol. 4to, %25 00. 

The most ortginal and noteworthy filustratea 


volume ever produced in ‘merica,and designed to 
rank among the masterpleces of art 


Illustrated Poems of Oliver 


Wendell Holmes. 


With Illustraiions deaigned by many of the best 
American art’sts, and admirably engraved 
With a fine new portrait of Dr. Hotmes, etched 
by ScuHorr. Roval octavo, cloth, full gilt. 
$5 00: moroeeo or tree calf, 210.00. 


by Dr. Holmes h'useif, who bas written an intro 
luctor poem. Th: book fs b-sutifully illustrated 
is pr» ituced in very tasteful style, and cannot fai 
to be a most aeceptabie Holiday volume 


Household Larcom. 


Poems. By Larcom. Hourehold Hdition 
Uniform in binding withthe new Househoa 
Fdition of Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, 
Lowell, ete. 1 vol.. jzmo, $2.00; balf calf. 
$410). morocco, or tree calf, $5.00. 


An entire iy new edition of Miss Larcom’s Poetical 
Works, from handsome new plates, contetning not 
onir her p: eqs previously published, but man 
pieces in her other volumes. In this 
compact aid po pular form Miss Larcom’s poems 
eught to tind a place and hearty weicoie in every 
household 


bor cals all Ment by mad, post 
pata. on receipt of prte by the ni 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston , 


11 East i 7th Street, New York. 


The Leadsng Sunday School Music Book 
Spiritual Songs for 
the Sunday-School. 


Spirtiaa 


Ties (‘Has. S. Rowin-on, 


, 


bar never been cqualed, in my judg- 
ment, by any singing-book ever published 
for Sunday-scbools. I have had an experi 
ence, “8S superintendent, of twerty-three 
years, and have tried many books, and ex. 
amined all I could find published, and [I am 
free to Say this excels them all.’’ 

Franklin Fairbanks, 
Supt. Cong’! Sunday-sch’l, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

Price, 30 cents. Hymn Edition, 20 cents. 
Send for sample Copy. bg _CENTURY Co., 
33 East 17th St., New York, N. Y. 


ABBATH MAP OF THE WORLD FREE, with 
pe: imen pages of Craft’s “Sabbath for Man,” and 
pecial terms to advance subscribers to Dec. 19. 

end address to FUNK & WAGNALLS, New York. 


the poems lecte' for illustration were choseu 
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The Magazine of True Stories. 


Stories : 
Foremosi in pleasir: in practieul 


heljing. 
SERIAL STORIES: 


(HARI ES EGRERT 


documents : 

i. The Bound Girl. 
Wales’ Will. MI. An Adopted Daughter.’ 
The Horse house Deed, 


Deacon 


Down the Ravine. By 
("RADDOCK 


No story in young folks literature tor the 
A Group lriie Plantation Storte 
jast ten years has approacned this in combined 

sy Mrs. Jessie BENTON FREMONT (her Own girl 


bor 


originality, hummer, and picturesque strengty 


Lilustrations by KE. H. Garrett 
Prituus and Dog 
Will- 


Ky AD!) Crazy - if. 


Che Big English Bail 


How the Middies Setup Shop. 
bint D. T. ney Turban. 


Rufus 
A jolly busimess story, anda first rate detect 


ive story loo 


When | Was a Boy in China. 


By ELBRIDGE S. A dozen articles by Yan 


in Leisler’s Times. 


A stirring tale, historically true, of the days 


LEE, son of a 
Mandarin. 

when New York City was peopled with Kuick- 7 
The Popsy Stories. 


Stories by about a determined little 


erboeker Dutch, Indians, wolves, and boars. 24 


illustrations by Wim. T. Smedley. 


The Bubbling leapot. 


CHAMYNEY. 


Wester 
By Lizzie W. estern gir] 


Wonderful Christmases of Old. 


Awake Wotder 
Ry BCITERWoRTH 


The second of the Wipe 


drawings by 
Stories 


(LLUSYKATED ARTICLES 


of adventure, congenial art and science, and 


Lungien 


Child-Lite in Venice. 


novel Industrie Two articles, with twenty drawings by 
rye’ i as 

PENNELL: 
A New Departure for Girls. ‘Several arts 


cles.) By Mi SipNeY. The Christinas Frontispiece in Colors, 


For those girls Kensington work, | wrich L. Prane & Co. are reproducing in some 
never tried potiery painting, and baven't an idea eolora, from the water-color by F. H. 
of the Jast new in art work, yet Who must will surpass anything ever before at- 


SUpport 


How the Booju:ins Went Down the Cra- 


tempted in magazine making. 


t by tHE Boosum Strony Practieal. kdueational Serial 
Articles 
: By ©. E. Woow. 
Atter Buttaloes. 4 of twelve ends, in the j i. De- 
At Pussy:Cat Palace. ly AmanpaB. partment 


‘ne history of a SiXthecentury happy thought CHILDEEN OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY, Rose 


A Oahabeeah Wreck. By B. Ark- 
NOLD 


G. Kingsley: Souvenirs or My Time, Jessie 
Benton Fréimont; THe nance TEACHINGS 
Boys’ 
Ways TO Do THINGs, 


Scrence, Prof <A. B. Palmer HEROES, 


A Young Numisiniatist. By M. B Batianrp. 
The Scarabieus Club. 


Lazy Barberry’s Ambition. By F HU. 
THROO! ‘ 


Edward Everett Haile: 
By F. CHESEBRO’. Various Authors; ENiERTAINMENT* IN CHEY- 
istry, Harry W. Tyler; THE MakING oF Pict 
Pures, Sarah W. Whitman; Searcu QvEsTions 


A Windmill Piigrimage By Amaxpa B. TIN AMERICAN LITERATURE, Oscar Fay Adams, 


HaRkts. Heroines of the English Poets. 


Among the Gypsies. Py M if. CatHerwoop Twelve selections from famous poems, each 


accompanied by a superb fall-page illustration. 
A Group of Four True Western Stories : F. H. Lungren is now at work upon this remark. 
WagonTire Camp. By Kare Foote able series of drawings : 
The story of the very first discovery of gold in 


the West. 
The Rich Man of the Mountains. By 
HELYN SWEET. 
A story of the Precious Stone Excitement in 


Herrick’s 


Scott's 


Chaucer's GRIsILDE; Spenser’s Uva 


CORINNA: Shakespeare's CORDELIA; 


Erren; Wordsworth’s Lucy Coleridge's GENE- 
Keats’ 


Mary: Tennyson's Exip; 


VIEVE: MADELINE; Burns’ HiGuilLanp 
Mrs. Brownings Av- 


k RORA Robert Browning’s 
he JAockKIcs 


Autugraphs of all Authors 


contributing to the Christmas number will be 


Our Venture. Jane Andrews 
A tinancia) story of the early daysin San Fran- 
eisco, 
How Walter Found his Father. 
HAYNES 


given with their artieles. This feature will ex- 


By iors | tend through the year 


Wipe AWakE 18 only $5.0u a Year oliime 


A story of the San Francisco hospitals begins December 


D. LOTHROP & COMPANY, Publishers, 
Franklin & Hawley Streets, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


send for copy. 


POSTSCRIPT.—For the little brothers and sisters and friends too young to 
read Wink AWAKE, D. Lothrop & Co. publish three charming magazines, all finely 


A 2% N ) Large, beautiful pictures, A) f 

dainty stories, funny riyines, 5 

da — large type aod heavy paper. 
Volume begins January 


ory stre brue stories of pets, wit 

ror youngest readers Our Little Men and Women mals, and foreign child -life, 

at home and abroad. 15 full-page pictures. As 
Volume bevins January, 
For both weck day THE P NS P by Pansy”’ { 00) 

rea right and wise asallher books 

and are. Many pictures. 
Volame beyins November. 


iliustraced : 


For Baby and mam. 
main the Nursery. 


The C. Y. F. Reading Course in AWAKE is also issued, with 
some additional matter, as a new monthly, especially adapted for reading clubs and 
schools, under the tile of CHAUTAUQUA Youn6é FouLks’ JOURNAL, at only 74 cents a 
year. 

(a Send for specimen copies, also for full catalogue of 2,000 books published by 


Volume begins October. 


(A Group of Fou Lrue karly New England 


By Mary E. Witkins, from original records and 


Thomas 


full Catalogue of our Services, Carols, Cantatas, 
ete , foe Christmas celebrations 


STAR OF PROMISE by Key. R. Lowry. 

» New, fresh, exhila 
rating, evangelical, carefully prepared service. 
16 — (an easily be rendered by any Sunday- 
School. 


Price $4 per 100; 5 ct». each by mail. 


St. Nicholas’s Visit to the School. 


A new and humorous by W. AH. Doane 
and Seng—pleasunt melodies, graceful 
‘and amusing dia ogue and +-citations. Can be 
learned in a short time  [nexpensive to bring 
jout. Sent on receipt of 26 eta. 


Christm:s Annual, No. 15. 


Beautiful Caro.s by popular authors. Music 
| enough for any Christmas lestival. 


Price @3 per 100; tets. each by mail. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street 


New York. Chicago. 


Hk SONG GR ING, 
L.O. EMERSON. 
ror NOKWAL SenooLs, ACADEMIES, 
SEMINARIES, AND € OLLEGES A book of 160 large 
octavo pazes, containing harmonized songs of 
the highest character, bothin words and musie : 
wiso Vocal Exercises and Solfeggios. and adiree- 
tions for Voeal ulture. The publishers are 
confident that this will be a mo-t satisfactory 
book. 
Send 60 cents (the retail price) for specim en 
copy $6.00 per dozen. 


CHILDRENS SONGS 
AND TO BING THE M. 
For COMMON SCHOOLS Indirsed by Christine 
Nilsson. Theo. Thomas, and others Any schoo! 
musie teacher will be at once captivated by the 
charming. genial character of the songs, which 
are in number 
By Wu L 
Teacher's Edition, 75 ets.; $7 20 per dozen 
Scholar's Edition, 30 ets.; $3 00 per dozen. 
DOW'S COLLECTION 
OF RESPONSES AND SENTESCES for 
Church Service. By Howarp M. Dow. 
Just the hook needed forevery choir that has 
short anthems or sentences to sing <A fine eo! 
lection of such pieces. Highly upproved by 
these who have examined it. Trice, 80 ets.; 
27 20 per dozen 
Any book mailed for retail price. 


LIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Cc. H DITSON é CO . 867 Broad way. New York 
BROS. 
CHEAPEST 


BOOK STORE 
IN THe WORLD. 


498,673 


NEW AND OLD BOOKS ALMOST GIVEN 
AWAY. NEW CATALOGUE FREE 
SEND STAMP. 


CHAMBERS &€T.. 


Third door west of City Hall Uark, N.Y 


MASON & HAN 
MASON & HAMLIN 
4 4 a 4 4 
Exhirited at ALL the important WORLD'S IN 
DUSTRIAL COMPETITIVE EXHIBITIONS FoR 
SEVENTEEN YEARS, Mason & Hatniin Organs have, 
after most rigid examinations and couwp-risons, 
' been ALWAYS FOUND BEST, and AWARDED 
| HIGHEST HONORS; not even in one such important 


comparison hasany othe: 
American 


Organ been 
found equal to them. ONE 
HUNDRED STYLES, adapted to all us s, from the 
smallest size, yet baving the characteristic Mason « 
Hamlin excellence, at $22, to tne best tnstrument 
which itis possible to construct from reeds, at $94 
or more, llustrited catalogue, 46 pp. 4to, and 
| price list, free. 

The Mason & Hamlin Company manufacture 
UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES, adding to all the 


improvements Pp | A which have 
been found val- uablein such 
instruncit, O10 Of pecul- 
lar practical value, tending to greatest purity. «nd 
refinement in quality of tone and dural. lity, espe 
ctully diminished liability to get out of tune. Tro 
noubeed the greatest improvement made in upright 
pianos for half acentury. The MASON & HAMLI 
CO. pledge themselvss that every piano of their 
make shall tilustrate that VERY HIGHEST ENGEL. 
LENCE whieb bas always Gharacterized their 
organs. Send for circular with illustrations, full 
description and explanation. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 


BUSTUN, 154 Tremont St. CHICAGO, 149 Wabash Ave 


S1 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Company. 


New JANUARY Uth, 18M. 
The Trusxteea,in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Comvany, the foloong Statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist Decemer, 1883: 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist 
1883. te 3ist December, 


off ist January, 1884............... 1,539,232 53 
Total Marine Premiums. $5,708,185 63 


Premiums marked of from ist Jan- 

uary, 1883, to 3Ilst December, 1883,$4,260,428 93 
Losses paid during the 

same period........... $1,901,042 38 
Return of Pre- 

miums and 

Kxpenses. .$850,0S0 76 


The Company has the following assets, viz.: 
United States and. State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 


Loans -ecured by Stocks, and other- 


Real Estate and Claims due the 
Company, estimated at __.. 
Premium Notes & Bills Receivable. . 


425,000 Ov 
1,5%8,306 72 
Cashin Bank... .. 


335,710 


$12,972,312 47 


Stix per cent. Interest on the outstanding cer 
tificates of protits will be paid to the holder- 
thereof, or their legs! representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Fifth day of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue ot 
1879 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Fifth of February next, from 
which date all interest thereon wil) cease. The 
vertiticates to be produced at the time of pay 
ment, an? cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. ts declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 31st December, 1883, for which 
certificates will be isauned on and after Tuesday 
the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. OHAPMAN, Secretary. 


Amount 


TRUSTEES, 


JONFE. HORACE GRAY 
CHARLES DENNIS. EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
W. H. H. MOOR ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
ROP'T. MINTURN, 
CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 


W 

DAVID LANE,,. JOHN ELLIOTT. 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, JAS. G. DE FOREST 

A. A. RAVEN, ©. CHAS. D. LEVERICK, : 
WM. STUGIS, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
BENJ. H. FIELD, WILLIAM FOGG, 
JOSLAH O. THOS. P. CODDINGTON 


HORACE K. THURBER, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT 
JOHN IL. RIKE 

N. DENTON SMT 
GEORGE BLISS, 

WM. H. MACY. 


ROYAL PHFPLPS, 

A. HAND, 

JOHN D. HEWLETT, 

WILLIAM H. WEBB, 

CHAS. P. BURDETT. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Presidens. 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-President. 


— 


“48 THE BEST IN THE WORL®. 


The Chickerings have elways !ed ia the ms-: 
» mnprovement in Piano making. Hence t' - 
‘arious styles of 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGH? 


“janos have rapidly grown in public estim, 
jon, as is evinced by the rumber of Chickerir . 
f: anos sold since the foundation of the house 
which already exceeds 


SIXTY-EIGHT THOUSAND. 
Yhe highest musical authorities in elf vac 
the Chicre Piano. 
Write for their new Illustrated Catalogus 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
WAREROOMS: 

i240 Fifth Avenue, 18& Trernont 

NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


NEW YORA, 46 East {4th St. (Union Square. ) 


PSALMS AND 


A NEW SERVICE BOOK FOR CHURCHES OF ALL DENOMINATIONS. 


RESPONSES. 


The Services arranged and musie written by ALBERT. J. HOLDEN. (NOT for use in the Episcopal church). 
The arrangemeat presented in tis book provides for the use of a Psalm ot each cburch service, morn 
fig and evening, fort hirty-one days, vnd the proper selection to be used is for that dav of the month pot 
which Sunday falls. In addition to these, appropriate respousive services are also provided for Christ 
mas, Easter, thanksgiving, the six Sundays in Lent, and the first and last Sundays of the vear. Spectal 
provision has also been mace for responsive services for baptist, offertory senteuces responses to prayer, 
the Commandments, the Beatitudes, the Lord’s l’rayer, Renediction sentences, ves, erecominnion, and 
funeral livmns, for all of which new music has been written: the music is rich in mciody and har 
mony, at the same time it is neither weakly pretty nor severely dry ; infact, the muste isof that kind which 
leases all hearers, whether specially musically cultivated or not. Send for specimen pages. Octave, 
andsomely bound in eloth, red edges. Price, One Dollar. Sample copies to clergymen and choir 
directors, 75 cents. By mail, postpaid. 


D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, Mass. | 


WILLIAM A. POND & CO., 25 Union Square, New York. 
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UNION. 


THE OHARISTIAN 


Vol. 30, No. 20. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


HEN called up for sentence, Clawson, the con- 
V y victed Mormon polygamist, made the following 
speech, which has since been specially indorsed by leading 
Mormons as expressing the position of the ‘ Saints :” 
‘* Your Honor, since the jury that sat on my case have 
seen proper to finda verdict of guilty, I have only this to 
say why judgment should not be pronounced. I very 
much regret that the laws of my country should come 
in contact with the laws of God, but whenever they do 
| shall invariably choose the latter. If I did not so 
express myself I should feel unworthy of the cause I 
represent. The Constitution of the United States ex- 
pressly states that Congress shall make no laws respect- 
ing an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof. It cannot be denied, I think, that mar- 
riage, when defended and sanctioned by religious rites 
und ceremonies, is an ordinance of religion. The law 
of 1862 and the Edmunds law were expressly designed 
to operate against marriage as practiced and believed by 
us. They are unconstitutional, and of course cannot 
command the respect that a constitutional law would. 
That is all I have to say, your Honor.” 


The London ‘‘ Athen:eum ” thus tells the story of the 

Book of Numbers’”’ fraud perpetrated by the astute 
and unscrupulous Shapira: ‘* It seems that the late in- 
genious discoverer of the Deuteronomy roll sold toa 
Philadelphia savant for a considerable sum a Book of 
Numbers—which turns out to have been pieced to- 
gether from synagogue scrolls of various age and style 
—accompanied by a vouching letter from Professor 
Tischendorf. When Shapira’s last fraud had been de- 
tected, the purchaser above mentioned began to tremble 
for his own treasure, which he had deposited in the 
Philadelphia Library; and his fears were soon con- 
tirmed. The Tischendorf letter, having been photo- 
graphed and sent to Germany, was there pronounced 
authentic by the writer’s friends; but Professor De- 
litzsch furnished ample proof that it had been written 
with reference to another manuscript altogether. Here- 
upon the Book of Numbers was submitted to an exam- 
ination by competent authorities, with the result of ex- 
posing its comparative worthlessness.”’ 

Mr. East, the enthusiastic gentleman who is paying 
the bills of the ex-convict Tichborne claimant, tells the 
following story of his protégé, which he seems to think 
establishes beyond question his aristocratic lineage: 
‘‘Yes, he was more than atwo-bottle man. I remem- 
ber one evening Lord Rivers, Mr. Guilford Onslow, the 
Claimant, and others dined at the Waterloo Hotel, in 
Jermyn Street. A good deal of wine was drunk at din- 
ner, and afterwards Sir Roger drank six stiff glasses of 
brandy and water. And they charge you eighteen pence 
there for a glass, for the brandy is of the best, and the 
measure is liberal. ‘ Don’t drink any more brandy and 
water, Tichborne, there’s a good fellow,’ said one of us. 
‘On my word, I won't,’ replied the Claimant, pulling 
the bell at thesame time. ‘ Waiter, a bottle of brandy.’ 
The brandy came, and he proceeded to drink it neat. 
‘T said no more brandy—and water /’ He went to bed 
as sober as Iam now, and was none the worse for the 
next day’s work.” 


The German scientists laugh to scorn Dr. Klein’s 
attempt to disprove Dr. Koch’s cholera-microbe theory 
by his ‘‘ bacillus-dinner,” as they call it. One medical 
journal remarks tnat ‘‘ the fruitlessness of this experi- 
ment, by which it is at best shown, as Koch has assert- 
ed, that the bacilli require a previous irritation (dis- 
position) of the intestines, in order to be able to develop 
effectively, is so evident that we need waste no time on 
it.” Dr. Koch’s boldness in swallowing the bacilli has 
recalled the fact that when the Berlin authorities ordered 
all pork to be microscopically examined, one of the 
butchers, who were not pleased with the order, took up 
a piece of pork containing trichine and swallowed it, 
avowing it would do him no harm. It is not quite cer- 
tain whether he suffered from his act of rashness. 
Some say he took a strong emetic before and after 
eating the piece of meat; others that he did actually 
get trichinosis. 


Commander Gorriage has written a letter replying to 
Captain Pim’s criticism of the management of the 
Panama Canal. The latter, it will be remembered, 
made the point that the canal would be useless to sail- 
ing vessels from the Panama side, and argued that the 
pian of a canal at the sea level could never be carried 
out. Commander Gorringe, in answer, shows that of 
6,508 vessels that passed through the Suez Canal in 1882 
and 1883 not one was a sailing vessel, and holds that 
though up to date only one-seventeenth of the Panama 
Canal has been completed, at the expenditure of about one- 
sixth of the estimated cost of the whole, yet the expense 
has been chiefly for the enormous plant and machinery 
necessary. He estimates the total cost at $120,000,000, 
and thinks that the canal may be completed by 1890. 


The ideas of this country held by Frenchmen are 
amusing in the extreme. The ‘* Moniteur Universel” 


contains the interesting information that in New York 
no church bells are rung by hand. ‘‘ The Angelus is 
sounded by steam; night and morning the machine 
operates with the regularity of a clock for five minutes.” 


‘Another piece of information from the same trust- 


worthy source is that when money is needed for a char- 
ity the comeliest and most proper young ladies in a 
town ascend a platform, where the passers-by may kiss 
them ata dollara head. Noone, however, must take 
more than ten kisses for his dollar. ‘‘ Even the busiest 
men of business snatch time to perform this act of gal- 
lant charity.” 


The ‘Pall Mall Gazette” holds that Sir Thomas 
Brassey’s recent speech at Hastings completely con- 
firms by admission the ‘‘ Gazette’s” position that Eng- 
land’s supremacy as a naval power, which she main- 
tained as late as 1874, has disappeared. In first-class 
iron-clads England is still ahead of France, but in the 
second-class ships France is nearly even with her, and 
will soon be ahead ; in the third and fourth classes the 
two nations are about equal : while in the vital question 
of guns and of torpedo boats France is clearly ahead. 
The ‘‘ Gazette” think it doubtful whether England is 
still a match for two powers. Meanwhile the enterpris- 
ing journal continuesits revelations as to the inefficiency 
and lack of defense of the English coaling stations. 


Ohio has more ‘‘colleges” than any other State, 
thirty-five in all; Lllinois and New York come next, 
with twenty-eight each; Pennsylvania‘has twenty-six, 
and no other State more than nineteen. [but the thirty- 
five colleges of Ohio have but an aggregate income of 
$202,510 from funds, tuition fees of $125,382, and 161,- 
300 volumes in their libraries, while the seven colleges 
of Massachusetts have an income from productive funds 
of $291,812, tuition fees to the amount of $166,538, and 
303,126 volumes in their libraries. The ‘‘ Commercial 
Gazette,’”’ commenting on these and similar statistics, ex- 
presses a suspicion that most of the Ohio colleges are 
in fact nothing more than academies. 


A correspondent corrects the statement in this col- 
umn that Mr. Hatton is ‘‘one of the youngest, prob- 
ably the youngest” of Cabinet officers, by calling 
our attention to the fact that Alexander Hamilton, the 
first Secrctary of the Treasury, was not thirty-two when 
he was appointed in September, 1789, and Edmund 
Randolph was but thirty-four when in the same month 
he became the first Attorney-General. Oliver Wolcott, 
who succeeded Hamilton in the Treasury in 1795, was 
but thirty-five. 


It is reported by way of London that the Japanese 
Government has created a national peerage, heredi- 
tary in the line of male descent. There are to be 11 
Princes, 24 Marquises, 76 Counts, 324 Viscounts, and 
74 Barons. These nobles will form the Upper House of 
Parliament. All the members of the present govern- 
ment, and its most faithful adherents, have been ad- 
mitted to the lower grades of nobility. 


English judges are much more free in commenting 
on witnesses and test mony than those of this country. 
Bramwell, in summing up in a recent case where the 
testimony of a heraldic expert had been introduced, re- 
ferred to the herald as ‘‘ that silly old man who did not 
understand his silly old trade.” This recalls the old 
definition of heraldry as ‘‘the science of fools with 
long memories.” | 


The Prince de Ligne is thought to be possessed of the 
most curious book in the world—‘‘The Passion of Christ.” 
{t is neither written nor printed, but every letter 
of the text is cut out of a leaf, and, being interleaved 


‘with colored paper, is as easily read as the best print. 


The general execution is admirable. This unique work 
bears the royal arms of England, but why is unknown. 


A test case was made in Philadelphia at the late elec- 
tions on the question whether the fact of having made a 
bet on the result legally debarred the better from voting. 
It was deciced in favor of the better by Judge Allison, 
who declared that the State Legislature had no right to 
impose other limitations on suffrage than those laid 
down by the Constitution. ; 


An English court has declared that ‘‘home lessons 
set by teachers cannot be enforced.” The New York 
** Medical Record” thinks that the effect of the decision 
will be nullified by the fact that teachers will continue 
to give lessons of such a length as to compel home 
study or result in a lowering of the scholar’s standing. 


A panic was caused in a Glasgow theater on the evening 
of November 1 byacry of “‘ Fire !” from a drunken man. 
The audience became frantic, rushed to the doors, and, 
a block occurring on the gallery stairs, sixteen persons 
were trampled to death. Eight of these were women. 
The man who raised the false alarm has been arrested. 


The London ‘‘ World” says that the ill health of Pro- 
fessor Huxley, which has made a winter residence in 
Italy necessary, was of a purely physical character, and 
not, as has been reported, a mental disease. The Italian 


climate has already proved very beneficial to Professor 
Huxley. 


The engineers of the International Bell Telephone 
Company lately carried on a conversation between St. 
Petersburg and Boulogne, a distance of over 2,400 miles. 
The experiments were carried onin the night, when the 
telegraph wires were not at work. 


The International Meridian Conference closed its ses 
sions at Washington on November 1. Upon the tinal 
resolution adopting the meridian of Greenwich, only 
one nation, San Domingo, votedin the negative. France 
and Brazil abstained from voting. 


Sunday theatrical performances are tolerated by liuw 
in five of the principal cities in the United States : San 
Francisco, Ci: cinnati, St. Louis, New Orleans, and (hii 
cago. Chicago has eleven regular theaters open Sunday 
night. 


The eight anarchists who are charged with having 
plotted to blow up the Niederwald monument have 
been removed from the prison at Elberfeld to one at 
Leipzig, a plot to liberate them having been discovered. 


The election excitement culminated in fighting at 
Bayou Teche, Louisiana, last week. Two white men 
and seven negroes were killed, and many were seri 
ously wounded. | 


The San Francisco ‘‘ Bulletin”’ directs attention to the 
fact that the State Medical School holds examinations 
and sometimes other school exercises on Sunday. 


There have been the usual weekly reports of the fall 
of Khartoum and the capture of General Gordon, fol. 
lcwed by the usual contradictions thereof. 


M. de Lesseps denies that he is intriguing, in the inter 
est of the Panama Canal, toobtain cession of the State of 
Panama to the French. 


Mr. Frank B. Sanborn has been appointed lecturer 
on social science at Cornell University for the coming 
year. 


Of the 167 towns in Connecticut, 76 are under a 
license vote and 91 under no license. 


Spain js to take part in the Congo conference 


CALIFORNIA NOTES. 


HERE is no more vigorous and lively Congregationa | 
club than that which assembles monthly in San 
Francisco, and embraces Oakland and other places in the 
vicinity. Its annual meeting was held on the evening o! 
October 27 in the spacious rooms of the First Church in 
San Francisco, the Rey. C. D. Barrows, D.D., pastor of that 
church, presiding. The ladies were invited, and were present 
in full force, adding much tothe animation of the occa- 
sion. After an hour of social intercourse, a collation was 
served,and four long tables were filled with members and 
guests. 

There were three addresses by appointment ; viz., one on 
Congregationalismn Abruad, by the Rev. I. E. Dwinell, D.D., 
lately returned from Europe and the Orient ; one by Professor 
George Mooar, of the Pacific Theological Seminary, Oak- 
land, who spent some monthsin New England the past sum- 
mer, on Congregationalism at the East; and another on 
Congregationalism on the Pacific Coast, by the Rey. 8. H. 
Willey, D.D., of Benicia, the first missionary of the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society to California. These were a!] 
listened to with deep attention. Dr. Dwinell dwelt upon the 
points of difference as well as those of similarity between the 
Congregationalism of England particularly, and that of the 
United States. Dr. Mooar showed what it had done and 
was doing in New England, and spoke of the difficulties 
it has had to contend with, such as an educated and 
cultured Rationalism in and about Boston, the immigration 
of foreigners to New England, and the emigration of the 
natives, weakening the country churches; and yet the 
benevo.nt contributions of the churches exceed those of 
any other section. Dr. Willey sketched the history and prog- 
ress of the churches on the Pacific Coast, from the first two 
in Oregon and the first in San Francisco and Sacramento, 
and then dwelt on the wide field of enterprise opened 
here, facing the oldest continent and nations on the one 
side, and extending on the other eastward to the interior. 

Professor J. A. Benton spoke of Congregationalism in 
Australia, and the Rev. Mr. Pond, being called out as the son 
of the old theoiogical professor at Bangor, Me., spoke of his 
consecration to the work here; while the Rev. Mr. Rouse, 
once a pastor in this State, but just now from Mani, Sand- 
wich Islands, where he has been preaching for several 
years, told of the condition of things there, and, referring to 


.some of the sons of the missionaries and others who were 


‘‘ raising cane’’ (Cain), brought down the house. 

The Rey. Dr. Barrows, on resigning the presidential chair 
to his successor, the Kev. Dr. McLean, of Oakland, for the 
coming year, made a very witty and spicy address, in the 
course of which he happily referred to the able men con- 
tributed to the ministry here by the several New England 
States—Professor Mooar and the Rev. Dr. Stone, of Massa- 
chusetts; Willey, of New Hampshire; Pond, of Maine ; and 
Benton, of Connecticut, etc. He excited much merriment 
by relating some of the questions propounded to him in New 
England by persons who learned that he was coming to 
California, as to the state of civilization here, and spoke of a 
gentleman who had a room devoted to curiosities from dif- 
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ferent places and ‘ialiten, and who requested him, when 


he should reach San Francisco, to send him a scalp / 

The Rev. Dr. Stone opened the exercises by prayer, and 
spoke briefly but affectingly, saying his physician had for- 
bidden his making speeches. It is delightful to see how 
spiritual is his piety, and how mellowed he has become since 
the affliction that has laid him aside from the ministry. 
Those who knew him in the Park Street Church, Boston, 
would hardly recognize him now. 

At the Monday Club in San Francisco, on the afternoon of 
October 27, Professor Benton gave a paper on ‘‘ An Alter- 
nate Creed,”’ i.e., a very brief one, of which he gave a speci- 
men of his own preparation, for the reception of church 
members, in addition to the more full and complete one ex- 
pressive of the doctrinal views of the church in general. 
The paper was followed by a discussion in which there were 
expressions of difference of opinion as to the expediency or 
necessity for two creeds, and as to the fullness of the brief 
one, some even doubting the wisdom of any creed to be 
subscribed to by new members, provided the previous ex- 
amination of the candidate had. been thorough and satis- 


factory, @ ioe strong and comprehensive covenant being 
used. d.C. H. 
OAKLAND, Cad. 


KANSAS CITY AND VICINITY. 


‘ICINITIES are variable. The further West one goes, 

the larger they become. Expansive tendencies this 

way become geometrical powers. The neighborliness in 

this letter isreached by one of the shorter radii, however, 

and extends only to the *‘ General Assoctation of Congrega- 

tional Churches and Ministers’’ insession at Lawrence, in 
Kansas. 

Thirty ‘years ago Plymouth Church was organized—the 
first formed in the State. It has had a most varied career, 
which has been followed with intense interest by multitudes 
of Christian people on more than one continent. The ‘ suf- 
fering, bleeding’’ days are over; the ‘‘sunny’’ days have 
dawned. The mother church, after these thirty years, has 
the pleasure of weleoming the representatives of 187 of her 
children. The years do not cover one generation, but they 
represent events whicb will be conspicious for as many 
days as the Republic shall last. 

The large and beautiful auditorium in which the Associa- 
tion gathers is typical of many things in Kansas. The Rev. 
Dr. Cordley after passing, with the church, through its 
trials and distresses, has lately returned to them to enjoy 
these times of enlargement, beauty, and success. 

The Association presents a body of men and women of 
whom a stranger can casily say, They look worthy of the 
State, and of the history which is traced in her records. 

The repr: sentatives of the great benevolent organizations 
present presented their causes as though they stood upon 
very familiar places, and had a large ownership in the 
If some 
of them took a disproportionate amount, they will not prob- 
ably have so great a temptation soon again in the same 


direction. 


The programme protnised a feast, and the authors of the 
papers fulfilled the promise both in the letter and the spirit. 
‘The onward call’’ was sounded in no uncertain tones. 
‘‘The duty of the stronger churches to the weaker’’ was 
voiced earnestly. ‘‘The duty of pushing to self-support”’ 
was urged with a force and point which doubtless will be 
felt before long in the Home Mission rooms in the Bible 
House. A half dozen other topics claimed and received at- 
tention which had to do with the Sunday-school, the cause 


_ of eduvation, evangelistic work, ete. 


While these Kansas people glance atthe past, their feet 
and their faces are to the future. They will do more than 
they have dune. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The Halifax Congregational Church in Plymouth, Mass., 
celebrated its 150th anniversary, the occasion being the 110th 
meeting of the Pilgrim Conference. The old meeting-house, 
erected in 1773, stands in the center of the town, a plain, 
quaint structure with a porch, used since 1852 as a town 
hall. In the lower part is a refreshment-room and town 
library. This room was formerly the armory of the Halifax 
Light Infantry, chartered by Governor Hancock, which, at 
the time of its disbandment, about eight years ago, was the 
oldest military organization in the United States. The 
services began with a praise meeting. The Rev. G. A. 
Tewsbury, of Plymouth, gave a sketch of the origin of 
the Pilgrim Church. The Rev. L. D. Younkin, the present 
pastor of the Halifax society, then gave a historical sketch 
of the Halifax Church. The date of its first records is Octo- 
ber 16, 1734; John Cotton was the first pastor ordained, 
October 11, 1735. He was succeeded by the Rev. William 
Patten, who remained nine years. The next minister was 
the Rev. Ephraim Briggs, whose pastorate was the longest 
in the history of the church, covering nearly thirty-three 
years. The Rev. Abel Richmond succeeded him, and was 
pastor for thirty-two years. After him the pastorates were 
shorter until 1855, when the Rey. Timothy Brainard was 
ordained and remained eleven years. Addresses were made 
upon matters connected with the church history by Dea- 
con T. Z. Thompson, FE. B. — and the Rev. H. M. 
Dexter, D. D. 

—St. Clement’s Protestant Church at Chicago, 


. IL, was opened to public services.Novem ber 2. 


accordance with the plans the Missionary Board 


for the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Rev. Dr. Maclay | 


has gone to Corea with a view to effect plabs that will enable 
the Methodist Episcopal missionaries to work successfully 
in that country. 

—At the last meeting of the Presbytery of Brooklyn the 
German Presbyterian Church on Willoughby Avenue was 


recognized by that body, 


—Phillips Brooks is selected to preach in the University 
of Cambridge, England, next June. This is the second time 
that this honor has been conferred upon an American 
clergyman. 

—The First Presbyterian Church at Bergen Boint, N.J., was 
organized October 27. The church has over 100 members. 

—St. Paul’s Protestant Episcopal Church at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., was consecrated November 1. 

—The corner-stone of the Scattergood Mission at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., was la:d October 30. It is a memorial erected 
by several gentlemen and one lady. 

—The Reformed Church at Utica, N. Y., was dedicated 
October 26. 

—The centennial anniversary of the Theological Reformed 
Seminary at New Brunswick, N. J., was celebrated October 
28. Many prominent men were present. 

—The adjourned meeting of the convention of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church of the diocese of Maryland began in 
St. Peter’s Church, Baltimore, October 28, the principal 
business being the election of a bishop, which the convention 
tailed to accomplish at its regular session last May. The 
convention is so equally divided between Low Church and 
Ritualists that neither were able to elect one of their own 
party. The convention was called to order by the Rev. Dr. 
George Leeds, of Grace Church, Baltimore, and after read- 
ing several reports proceeded to elect a bishop. After 
several ballotings, occupying the sessions of the 28th 
and 29th, another conference committee was appointed, 
with instructions to nominate and recommend to the 
convention one or more candidates for bishop; this com- 
mittee were unable to agree on any candidate, and were dis- 
charged. The result of the final ballot was the election of 
the Rev. Dr. William Paret, rector of the Church of the 
Epiphany at Washington, D, C., who received 91 out of 121 
votes, or ten more than the required majority. Dr. Paret is 
a graduate of Hobart College, and has been the successful 
rector of the Church of the Epiphany at Washington, D. C., 
since 1866. 

—The corner-stone of the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Baltimore, Md., was laid October 29. The new 
building, when completed, will have sittings for 1,000 per. 
sons. This congregation was organized in 1754, erected 
their first church in 1797, and occupied it until 1869. The 
new church will be one of the most elaborate and sea 
in this section of the country. 

—The Allen Street Methodist Episcopal Church of New 
York celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary November 
9; the Thirty-fifth Street Church celebrated its twenty- 
fifth anniversary same day. 

—The opening services of Grace Evangelical Lutheran 
Church,in the Eastern District, Brooslyn, N. Y., were cele- 
brated on the morning of November 2. 

—The ninety-sixth anniversary of the Seventh Street Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, New York, was celebrated Sunday 
November 2. 

—Tnhe fifteenth anniversary of the organization of the East 
Reformed Churcb of Newark, N. J., took place October 26. 
This church grew out of a Sabbath-school that was organ- 
ized in 1850. 

—The High Street Methodist Episcopal Church at Auburn, 
Me., was dedicated October 28. Twothousand dollars were 
raised at the dedication services toward the payment of the 
church debt. 

—The Synod of the Ohio Presbyterian Church, held at 
Cleveland, Ohio, October 31, adopted the report of the 
standing committee on ‘‘ The Observance of the Sabbath 
and Temperance.’’ The gist of the resolution was the in. 
creased desecration of the Sabbath among the poor, and 
the necessity of united and vigorous action on the part of 
law-abiding citizens; the great end to be attained being 
the sacredness of the day and the entire prohibition of the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors as beverages. 

—The new Hebrew Orphan Asylum building at New 
York war dedicated October 23. 

—During the past year the Baptists in Bay Ridge, N. Y., 
have been engaged in erecting a new church building which 
will be known as the West End Baptist Church. It wag 
dedicated on Wednesday of last week. It has a seating 
capacity of about 2,500, and is entirely free from debt. 

—The fifty-third anniversary of the Protestant Episcopal 
City Mission Society was held in St. Bartholomew’s Church 
on the evening of November 9. During the past year over 
1,200 families have been visited by the missionaries of this 
Society. Funds are needed to carry on the work, as the &o- 
ciety should increase its force of working missionaries, and 
the greater number visited make the needs of the library 
pressing, as one of the aims of the Society is to circulate 
good reading-matter among the poor. 

—The fourth anniversary of the Bowery Mission was held 
November 9, at the rooms of the Mission, 36 Bowery. This 
Mission occupies the entire building, and is a temporary 
home for men who have no means of support. 

—The Hadding Methodist Episcopal Church on East 
Seventeenth Street grew out of a society known as The 
Ladies’ Home Missionary Society, which founded the Five 
Points Mission. The church building was erected in 1853, 
and the anniversary of its dedication was celebrated No- 
vember 9. A number of the old pastors were present, and 
the day was a day of jubilee. 

—The anniversary of the Sunday-school of the Cornell 


Memorial Methodist Episcopal Church was celebrated last 


Sunday in Grace Church, on East Seventy-sixth Street. 


“There is an attendance at this schoolof 1,600 pupils and 
.forty-cight teachers. The novel feature of this. Sunday- 


school is a company of zouaves composed of boys from 
twelve toeighteen years of age, who are regularly drilled in 
the basement of the church; this is done to keep the 
boys off the streets and make a center of interest for 
week-day evenings. 

—In nearly all the pulpits in this city and in Brooklyn the 
election excitement was treated last Sunday morning. The 


Rev. Heber Newton preached from the text: ‘* Who shall 
ascend into the hill of the Lord, or who shall stand in 
his holy place? He that hath cean hands and a pure 
heart ; who hath hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity 
nor sworn deceitfully.’”’ In the eourse of his remarks 
he expressed his confidence in the result of the elec- 
tion, no matter which candidate was elected he believed 
that every honest man cast his vote according to his 
consciencs, that statesmen and clergymen had been in writing 
and speech extolling that which they should prominently con- 
demn, He regretted most deeply the manner in which the 
charges against both candidates had been made. He closed 
by saying that the work of purifying lay largely in the hands 
of American woman, and made a most eloquent appealto 
young men, urging that the past political campaign should 
be a lesson to them of the necessity of living pure, untainted 
lives in order that they might receive the approval of thetr 
conscience, and in the event of their prominence, the country 
would be spared the deluge of the last few weeks. Dr. Armi- 
tage also referred totheelection ; in the course of his remarks 
he said : ‘‘ Our own opinions may not have triumphed nor our 
own choice prevailed. But what of that? The voice of the 
nation enunciated through the ballot-box speaks in thunder 
tones, to which we must listen. And tothe selection the 
people have made we must all say heartily, Amen ! Amen! 
because they are free as we are. How grand, too, has been 
the spectacle which the last few days have presented! In 
spite of the strong excitements of the moment, in spite of 
fevers which heated the blood and sent it coursing through ite 
channels, in spite of the hasty sense of grievance and the 
frenzied enthusiasm of partisan feeling, the American re- 
gard for justice and love of order has triumphed and held 
in check the fiery passions that have been stirred.’”’ Dr. 
Burchard made no reference to the election. Dr. Deems, of 
the Church of the Strangers, preached on Charity. 

—The Unitarians of Boston, under the auspices of the 
‘*Benevolent Fraternity of Churches,’’ rededicated the 
Parmenter Street Chapel, at the North End, on Sunday 
evening last. 

—The annual meeting of the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society opened at Leominster, Mass., October 29. The re- 
ports from various committees show the Society to be in a 
prosperous condition. The Treasurer’s report shows a 
balance on hand of nearly $1,000. Various iuteresting 
papers were read ; among the most interesting was that of 
the Rev. Edward Everett Hale, who advised the organization 
of clubs in the Sunday-school, similar to those known asthe 
‘* Look-up League’’ in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The Kev. Brooke Herford, of Boston, spoke on the necessity 
of sustaining Sunday-schools. 

—The Rev. John McCullagh, of Kentucky, who has spent 
over fifty years in the service of the American Sunday-School 
Union, writes to Peter Lott, E3q., of Jamaica, L.I.: ‘* Dur- 
ing the past few years twelve of our missionaries in our 
Southern Department have organized over 600 union Bible 
schools for the blacks. There never was such a field for 
usefulness.”’ 

—From Nebraska a missionary of the American Sunday- 
School Union reports his year’s work: Twenty-one new 
schools organized, with seventy teachers and 582 scholars; 
thirty-nine other schools visited or aided, having 178 teachers 
and 1,711 scholars ; books sold, in value, $256.23, and given, 
$62.11; Bibles distributed, 180; Testament, 219; families 
visited, 455 ; addresses delivered, 144; new churches grown 
out of his Union Schools, some of them for Scandinavians. 

—The third Plenary Council of the Roman Catholic 
Chureh in this country met in the Csthedral at Balti 
more, Md.,on the morning of November9. It is one of 


the most notable events in the history of the Romish Church _ 


in America. The ceremonies attending the opening of 
the Council were attended by all the pomp and magnificence 
possible. Fully 25,000 people were gathered in the neighbor- 
hood of the cathedral. The procession from the archi- 
episcopal residence to the church was participated in by all 
dignitories, both resident and vi-~iting, inthe country. The 
sermon was preached by the Most Rev. Archbishop Ryan, 
of Philadelphia, whose theme was ‘‘ The Church and Her 
Council.’”” The Most Rev. Archbishop Gibbons, Apostolic 
Delegate, will preside at the Council. The daily business 
meeting began on Monday morning. 

— Major Smith has been sent to thiscountry to take charge 
of the detachment of the Salvation Army. Major Moure re- 
fuses to surrender command, and at present it looks as if we 
were about to have one Majortoo many. The vpinions of 
the Army in this country are about evenly divided on the 
question as to who shall be their leader. Major Moore 
claims 100 of the 185 officers on the roll. 

—The fourth General Conference of the R eformed Church 
was held at Kingston, N. Y.,on November 11 and 12. 

- —The debt of the Catholic church ut Washington, D.C., has 
been paid A series of revival meetings are now being held. 

—A concentrated effort is being made by the clergy of 
Newark, N. J., for the evangelization of the non-church- 
going people of that city. Services are being held every 
evening during the present week in various churches. 

—The corner-stone of 8t. Paul’s Church at Glen Cove, 
L. I., was recently laid by Bishop Littlejohn. : 

—The Protestant Episcopal Council of Nebraska have 
again elected the Rev. Dr. Worthington, of Detroit, as 
Bishop, hoping that this time he will accept. 

—The old church building on Ormond Place, Brooklyn, 
lately known as the Church of the Mediator, has been pur- 
chased by @ newly organized Gaplist Suciely, who purpose 
calling tor their pastor the Rev. Zmory J. 
cost of the improvements proposed being made wil! be abou 
$5,000. 

—The Rev. Mesars. Moody and Sankey began their religious 
services at Troy, N. Y., November 6. As usual, an im- 
mense crowd attended. From there they proceed to Roches- 
ter and Utica, N. Y., where preparations are being made 


for tbeir reception, 
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FINANCIAL. 


The excitement of the election has over- 
shadowed every other consideration during 
the week, and the varying fortunes of can. 
didates, as the counting of votes has pro- 
ceeded, have kept Wall Street in a fever 
of suspense, which has been continually 
reflected in the sharp fluctuations of prices 
at the Exchange. The doubt as to the 
result will have been removed before this 
reaches our readers. The tone of the 
markets has already cooled down, and a 


the last issue would be the likely course, 
is already manifested. Wall Street likes 
almost anything better than ‘‘a sea of 
doubt,” and will now readily respond to a 
clear and unmistakable course in politics 
as in finance. 

The Bank of England has again raised its 
discount rate to five per cent. ,having taken 
alarm at the increasing demand for goid 
shipments to the United States, which was 
growing rapidly, occasioned by the cotton 
movement; and by that step has, for the 
time being, checked further drafts for that 
purpose. Yet it is noticeable that the rates 
of exchange here, after meeting this ad- 
vance in the discount rate, commenced 
drooping again, and may touch the ship- 
ment point sooner than is anticipated, 
although the higher rate of money in the 
open London market, which is now four 
and three-eighths per cent. as against one 
and a half percent. here, will tend to hold 
funds there for use. About three to four 
millions of gold, however, has arrived at or 
is in transit to New York (most of it being 
already here) within the past two or three 
weeks. The earnings of our railways in 
some cases are showing an improvement, 
net, over those of last year. In its returns 
for the month of September, Chicago, Bur- 
linyton & Quincy, while exhibiting a 
falling off slightly in gross earnings, 
reports its net, for that month, as a little 
larger than in the corresponding time of 
1883, notwithstanding the great earnings 
it made in the latter year. The Union Pa 
cific, while exhibiting a decrease, net, in 
September, makes an increase in its show- 
ing for the quarter ending September 1. 
The great factor with the Northwest 
roads is the corn movement for the year, 
and that has not yet commenced, and will 
not till December, while the 1883 crop 
was such a failure as to largely reduce all 
earnings with them growing out of corn 
transportation. The bond market, while 
in some of the list a disturbance has 
been effected from sales of bonds from 
the German market, is generally firm, 
with fairinvestment demand. The stock 
market is generally lower than a weex ago, 
but yet closing steady, with a healthier 
tone. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, decrease... -........ $1,436,200 
Specie, increase. ............... 2,736,700 
Legal tenders, increase......... 451,000 
Deposita, increase.............. 1,094,7 

Reserve, increase.............. 2,914,025 


This shows a surplus reserve of $34,000,- 
000, which is larger than ever before. 
Just at the closing of this report we 
note the withdrawal of about £100,000 
sterling additional from the Bank of Eng- 
land, doubtless for shipment to this side, | 
notwithstanding the action of the Bank in 
raising the discount rate to five per cent. 
Call money is one and a half per cent. 


CONVINCED BEYOND A DOUBT. 


timony: 


“T have waited to satisfy ag owt med the cure 
would be ,and am at the Oxy: 


oom letely run down, my stomach being ~ 
ttion. a faithful course of 


as lever was in : 
all owing to the Conpound which de 
serves all the praise I can bestow 


Our ** Treatise on Compound Oxygen,"' contain- 
ing a history of the discovery and mode of ac- 
tion of this remarkable curative agent, and a 
large record of surprising cures in (‘onsamption, 
Catarrh, Neuraigia, Bronchitis, Asthma, etc.. 
and a wide range of chronic d 


vent free. Address Drs Starkey & PALEN, 1109 
aud 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia. 


India 
Shawls. 


About a year ago we spoke 
of the peculiar condition of the 
market for India Shawls, and 
mentioned the fact that, be- 
cause the receiving merchants 
in London were over-stocked 
and compelled to realize, we 
were able to buy a quantity 
for much less than such goods 
will probably ever again be 
sold for. We have a few of 
that great purchase remaining 
for which we ask less than 
their value warrants. 


Lord Taylor, |r 


Broadway and Twentieth Street. 
Grand and Chrystie Streets. 


PERFECTION” 
Glass Fount Student Lamp. 


{Pat. Nov. 22, 1881.) 

Combining with our Self- 
acting Vaive and Non- 
heating Burner, the one 
thing needed to "make an 
Absolutely Perfect Lamp 
No running over of the oil, 
nor leaking of the fount. 

Ask for the 

Perfection Glass Fount 

STUDENT LAMP, 
Manufactured and forsale. 
at wholesale only, by the 


Manhattan Brass Oo., 
Firat Ave. and Wth St. N.Y. 
Send for Illustrated ez- 
reular. 


ORATORY. 


FREDERICK ROBERTSON. 


Refers to Rev. J. B. Clark, New York; Rev. 
A. E&. Dunning, Boston; Rev, Judson Titeworth, 
Milwaukee, 


3% BEACON STREET, BOSTON. 


FRENCH & CHOATE 
No. 4 Bond St., 


~ A MOTH & board for 3 live Young 
69 uen or Ladies, in each county. Address P. 
Ww. ZIEGLER & Co., Philadelphia. 


Chromo Card« and Tennyson’s 
for ten oné-cent stamps. Acme 
Ivoryton, Conn. 


mailed 
Co., 


Bivits, Cac. 


BEST THING KNGWN 
WASHING BLEACHING 


iN HARD OR SuFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ 
INGLY snd gives universal satisfaction 

No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitatione 


well designe’ to mislead. PEARLINE 1s the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, an 
iad bears the nbove symbol, and name of 
TAMES PYLE. NEW YORK. 


ARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 

Its merits as a WASH BLUE — been fully tested and in 

dorsed by sprog or is of housekeepers. Your Groce: 
t to have it on IM FoR IT. 


and 
WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK. 


About a dozen beautiful colors, making a one- 
ounce package, with designs oj 100 styles of crazy 
stitches, all for 4) cents, by m 


THE BRAINERD & Cco., 
469 Rroadway. New York. 


FIRE ON THE HEARTH. 


Stoves, 5 sizes. 
vo. 18, New and Elegant 
Design. 

MIR WARMING GRATES. 
Two Sizes. 

Fire Place Hraters, 
Two Sizes. 

b one combining 


Eac 
the Radiation and Ven 
tilation of an open fire, 


OPEN STOVE VENTILATING 00., 


will be inserted tn this column for subscribers only, 
for fifleen cents per line. It is the intentton of the 
Publishers to publish in this column free oniy such 
notices af wants as will serve subscribers who ar 
wt able & pay for advertising, or who wish to aia 
others who ure not able.) 


know of an opportunity for a young man who 
desires to study for the ministry, and fit himself 
for the practical work of the parish, and support 
himself by practical Gospel work. Address for 
information the senior editor of The Christian 
Union. 


orelderly gentleman. Can be well recommend- 
ed a3 a distinct reader in English and French, 
with a good voice. Would not object to go as 
companion to a lady or to travel. 
ence given and required. Address A. M., 11 
Myrtle Street, Dorchester, Mass. 


the South, as teacher of English branches, Latin, 
and music. Would prefer being governess ina 
family. Compensation not so much an object 
asa pleasant home. Good referencegiven. Ad- 
dress C. R., Syracuse, N. Y. 


76 Beekman Street, New York. 


Wanted —The Editors of The Christian Union 


A Lady desires a position as reader to a lady 
Best of refer 


Wanted—By a lady of experience, a position at 


LEADING SCHOOLS. 


SCHOOL IuSTITUTE,? East 14th St.. New York. 


AMERICAN 
and FOREICN, 


Schoo! Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN ©O., 


Book 
For 


ORRESPONDENCE BUSINESS SCHOOL, 


K INPEBGARTNERS TRAINED at state 


Rare opportunities offered. Send for circular. 


Normal and Training School, Oswego, N. a 


-eacher 
a 


ACKWARD AND INVAL BOYS. 
care 


OCKLAND COLLEGE. 
Nyack-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 


The — ——e — that can be returned 


orders foreur cele 


Tea 
Gold Band Moss Rose Pinner Set, or ¢ 
Decorated Toilet Set. For full particulars addreas . 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 
31 and 33 Vesey whe New York. 


The Rest Kerosene Light. All meta!. 

No chimney or globe. No 
or. Non-explosive. Clea 

» Burns open like gas. Adapted ati 


uperior for seeding and sewin 
not found at the su: will cond 
one, free in U 5.50. 
b 
HITCHCOCK LA: 
(Inco rated 18:3) ) W ‘atertown, 
on 


ER, Pres’t. 
Remeinber this ist 
* HITCHC LAMP. ” 


for 


ADVANTAGES 


90 yoT BURN THE HAND | 


CHABLE 
DOUBLE POIN 


UT HANDLE, 
D.1RON BOTH WAYS, 
BEST IN USE AND 
. THREE IRO 


CHEAP. 


ONE HANDLE AND A STI AND TOASET. 
‘HARDWARE TRADE: 


A high grade and successful school for both 
sexes. Music and Art specialities. Moderate rates. 
Enter at time. 

Send for W. H. BANNISTER. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely puré 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more econom, 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, anc 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sala by Grocers everywhere. 


BAKER & Dorchester, Mass 


Send for Price List and Circular 


AUTOMATIC 


TENSION” 


Noiseless Sewing Machine. 
IN ADVANCE OF EVERY OTHER. 


Beautiful and Durable Work. 
Moet tx OF SUWNING 


AND DOES NOT IiNJURE HEALTH. 
Willoox & Gibbs M. Co., 668 Broadway, N.Y. 


Those answering an Advertisement wti 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser an 
Publisher by stating that they saw t} 
ddvertisement in The Christian Univ. 


GOOD NEWS: 
LADIES! « 


Greatest inducements ever of 
fered, Now's your time to get up 
bruted Tease 

and Coffees, and secure a beauti- 
ful Gold Band or Mox«s Rose China 
a Ret, or Decorated 
told Band Mosa 


JA 
SY ¢ 
| | 
By 
| | 
| in every respect, and its price refunded by seller. 
THE 
REATAMERICAN 
T | 
A | 
COMPANY | 
| hum THE HITCHCOCK LAMP. 
| a | 
y 
| = “an war “air = 
economy of a warm air 
furnace: also full lines} 
4 
Mis POTTS SAD RON 
| 
| 
= SALAD 
| fholesome, 
| 
so 
~NEW YORK. Schools, and Colleges. | 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
are rs for 
133 “a Stylographic Pens, 
4434 Folding Tables keeping. 
On’ to dayin consequence of not be ng able to attend 
the Oxygen. 2am as us BOTTOM PRICED. | 
4 Bond &t., N. Y¥. 
==> cular. 
| 


> 
te 


THE LATEST ‘AND “GREATEST. 


suicidal price of $95. 


Nov. 13, 1884. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION. 


481 


THE 
Desk. 


New YORK, 13, 1884. 


PRUVEMENT IN PARLOR ORGANS. 

Besides its famous Beethoven organs, the 
Daniel F. Beatty Organ Co., of Washington, 
N. J., is prepared to furnish the iatest and 
greatest improvement in parlor organs. 
That this improvement should have been de- 
vised and have taken shape in the Orchestral 
Piano-Organ, in the brief time that the com- 
pany has assumed charge of and reorganized 
the Beatty establishment, is ample proof of 
the vigorous enterprise of the new concern. 
The Orchestral Piano-Organ resembles in 
outward design the upright piano, which is 
now the favorite style of piano, having for 
use in parlors of ordinary dimensions super- 
seded the square and grand. But it resem- 
bles the upright piano in something of far 
greater importance than outward appear- 
ance. For the company has, in the Orches: 
tral Piano-Organ, constructed an organ with 
an action as light, easy, and responsive to 
the touch asthe action of a piano. Capable 
of developing as delicate a touch as the 
piano, it is equal to producing effects far 
greater in number and grander in quality. 
Any one who knows how to play the piano 
can play on this organ without further in- 
struction. You have a key-board like a 
piano’s—no stops to pull out or push in, and 
no complicated combinations to work over. 
The bellows are worked by pedals resembling 
those of a piano, and yield to the slight- 
est pressure. The company’s method ol 
reaching the buyer directly, and thus saving 
an agent’s commission to the purchaser, en- 


ables the Daniel F. Beatty Organ Company 
to offer this instrument at the seemingly 
There has been noth- 
ing like such an instrument at such a price 
in the history of music. 


FAST OWL EXPRESS. 


NEW LINE BETWEEN CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS. 


Commencing with Sunday, November 2,1884, 
the “* Burlington Route” (C., B. & Q. R. R.) 
will run fast daily trains between Ccicago 
and St. Louis. The trains will be elegantly 
equipped with Pullman Sleeper-, Reclining 
Chair Cars (seats free),and first class Coaches, 
and will run through without change, leaving 
Chicago 8:30 pM., arriving St. Louis 7:45 
A.M., and leaving St. Louis 8:00 P.M., arriv- 
ing at Chicago 7 HO A. A.M. 


Mason & as 
makers in 1854. They svon introduced the im. 
proved instrument now known as the organ, 01 
American organ, as it is termed in Europe. The 
new instrument proved so supvriur that it soo: 
took the place of everything else in this coun 
try, being adopted and manufactured bv al. 
who had previvusly made melodeons, and many 
others who were induced to commence the busi: 
ness by the rapidly growing demand. Now 
about 80,000 American organs are made and 
sold yearly. Those by the Mason & Hamlin 
Company have always stood at the head, being 
acknowledged the best. The same makers are 
now produci ig improved Upright Pianotortes, 
which, they believe, are destined to rank as 
high as thelr organs have done.—([Boston Trav- 
eller. 

MADAME ZADOC PORTER’S COUGH 
BALSAM is a Vegetable Expectorant, pre- 
pared with great care to meet the urgent and 
growing demand for a safe and reliabie anti- 
dote for diseases of the throat and lungs. 


Disorders of the pulmonary organs are 8 


prevalent and so fatal in our ever-changing 
climate that a reliable antidote has been 
long and anxiously senght for. 

The combination, prop ction, and process in 


preparing Hood's Sarsaparilla, are peculiar to 
this medicine, and unknown to others. 


THE LITT LE RIDDLE BOOK. iat 
Send 2-cent stam alter A. Taylor, Atlan 
Ga., for Little middie with illuminated cover. 
Amusing. 


HALL 


The si lest, Cl est, and Best Writing 
chine in the World. 


WEIGHT, 7 LB. PRICE, 840. 
Type Interchangeable, 81 per font. 


warded the JOHN ScOrr MEDAL oy the Frank- 
un Institute, Philadelphia. Also First Premium 


Institute, N 
$53 Broadway, Kew York. 906 Fulton St., Brooklyn 


-Catarrh in the Head 


Originates in scrofulous taint in the blood. 
Hence the proper method by which to cure 
catarrh is to purify the Wood. Its many dis- 
agreeable symptoms, and the danger of develop. 
ing into bronchitis or that terribly fatal disease, 
consumption, are entirely removed by Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, which eures catarrh by pnrifying 
the blood, and also tones up the system and 
greatly improves the general health of those 
who take it. 

Martin Shields, a successful marketman of 
Chicago, derived help from Hood's Sarsapurilla. 
He says: “I have been troubled with that dis- 
tressing complaint, catarrh, and I want to say 
that I have been using Hood's Sarsaparilla, and 
I find it one of the best remedies I have ever 
taken. My trouble has lasted ten years, and 
never before could I get any relief, never, until I 
commenced to use Hood's Sarsaparilla. [ would 
recommend its use to all suffering with that 
complaint. It is truly an excellent medicine.” 


If you suffer from catarrh, however slightly, 
you are in danger, because the disease, if not 
attended to, will soon become chronic, affecting 
your general health, and may also develop into 
bronchitis or consumption. As catarrh is the re- 
sult of irapure blood it is readily cared by Hood's 
Sars parilla, which purifies the blood, and gives 
the whole system health and strength. TVhou- 
Sands of people have heen cured of catarrh by 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, 

* Having been a sufferer from catarrh for six 
or eight years, and having tried nearly all the 
wonderful sure cures, inhalers, etc., and spend- 
ing nearly a hundred dollars without benefit, I 
accidentally tried Hvod’s Sarsaparilia. The dis- 
charge from my nose was greaily increased the 
first bottle ; then it gradually became less, and 
in taking less than three bottles I find my- 
self greatly improved. Hvod’s Sarsaparilla 
will cure catarrh.”” M. A. Ansey, Worcester, 
Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1: six fer $5. 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


{00 Doses One Dollar 


Made 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell. Masa. 


10O Doses One Dollar 


ORCHESTRAL 


A NEW INSTRUMENT. 


SWEET AND 


POWERFUL. 


e-t 5 inches; Length, 4 feet 
H Et Depth, 2 feet 3 inches. 


THE CASF is a beantiful de- 

n of an upright Piano, +xactiy 
of aolid Che ighly polished 
ewood, 


as nearly as possibiea 


Rix Octave compurs of Keys, 
excels all others 


most 
ed to rfecti 


actio with 


It respon 


ing subordinate 4 the 
voice being: of cove 
and the tone is pure and Esibin 
pertect ease as 
the pedals (a new invention for 
—s lication for patent h: 3 
e)are operated without 
grertion, ina perfectly natural 
ition, Additional pedals ad- 
Jastable for children are sent 
witheveryinstrument. Knowing 
this Piano-Organ will please the 
vuublic. we are determined to 
ntroduce it at once and make 
the following offer: 


If you will remit @°5.00 within pepdinene 9 from the date of this 


Post Office Mone ey Order, oF or Ex Express pee pa will ship 


per, by Draft, 
with 
ORDER. Test 
not just as represented and perfectly | 
select, or order mail and 
BOOK AND Usic. INCLUDED, 


adjustable stoo 
trial given and re curned 


not be fe es thr the 
m this paper. 


ou this 
IPT OF 


NLY 


rgans for the Parlor, the 


» We recommend this instrument because ry know its merits, but we mys oem stock and SHIP PROM PTLY on 


recent of order, all our different styles of 0 


apel, the Church or the Sabbath Se 


Send for Illustrated Visitors are always welcome at our mammoth 


Daniel ol F. : Beatty Organ & Piano Co., +s Washington, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


we. 


? 


THE KEYSTONE 


ves Cleaner, Easter, and with Less Injury to 


pe manofacturer roduce a be 
Every Machine Warranted FIVE Years, 


Washer that clamped toa 
tub like a Weitwee, M of 

iron,galvanized, and will outlast 
machines Agents wanted. Terri- 


from $75 to $200 per month. ‘eo a 
fromi 73 to 8300 per Also our celeb 


ASS: 
E WRINGERS AT LOWEST. "WHOLESALE PRICES, ENTS} for 


OVER 300, 000 9 IN ACTUAL USE 


And all 


AGENTS WANTED, | 


CENTS WANTED> STOCK-DOCTOR 


FOR THE PICTORIAL COMPLETE 


Embraci Horses, Cattle, 


Editor ** Prairie Farmer” and 


Bees and Dogs. B 
Dr, A. H. Baker. Covers ing to stock both in Hes Two charts for teHin 
es and 72 p ines and J Farmers $160 a month ACT NOW 
. en erm estimo 
and “ Extracts from Agents’ Reports,” ectc.. address Thompson Co., PubS. 


{OLD PEOP: E 


\nd Dyspeptica! By 
of the meal 

Kidge’s Food enters 
< in that degree will 
digestive organs 


actu 
If the stomach as 
become irritated 
ugh too high Hv- 
ing, follow the ex- 
SBiupic ul those who uave ordered Ridge’s Food 


Blanc Mange. Sold by Lruggists. Four 35e, to 
$1.75. WOOLRICH & CO., Pa:mert, 

BEDS! Graves’ 

in first issu? Of 

PWeshin gtouSt. Bosto n, Mass. 


) Hidden 10 cts. 
ks 50c., your naine hidden by hand 
beiaies flowers on each. 50 New Im- 
ported Embossed Chromos lic 
packs 50 cts, (not embossed edce as on 


ompletely embosecd) N 
Sample Book, illuerrated Premiu Ac. sent F REE 


OF THE AU 


JHUCKLEBERRY FINN 


SAWYERS COMRADE) 
6Y 


OCTAVES,—Srzz: Height 


E | Gaide and % pieces of music free, 


_CH URCH EQUIPMENT. 


MCSHANE SELL 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells 
and Chimes for Churches, Tower 
Clocks, etc., ete. rices and cata 
ues gent free Address 
Oo.. Haltimore. M4 


BULACIE Bere 
“Ne of Pure Copper and Tin for Chu 
Fire Alarma,Parms,ete, PU 
WAKE ANTED. Ca'alovne sent Pree. 


VANDUTEN £ "FT Cincinastt 


& vorably known te ihe mpite 
18... Church, Chapel School, ire Aare: 
an? ober Sells also Caimes anc Peas 


BANN 
IN SILK AND GOLD. 

Send for Hand-Book, by mail, free, te 

J. & TA 


Bi. Pew Fest 
trated Paper f: 


tion price, st 25 a yeas 
Polks /f Sead three cents forsan 
mecopy. A premium for 
*ry subseriber 


ther 


tin 


MEAL VE & Pab'rs, 
"8 Rrosdway, 


a 
Invested in 
(othe Piane sad Grean, wil! © Yui ay 20 famali r 


sre Ho pr 
teach yo 


cbsoneither in aren nt at once. 
fous know! or watever 
more music ia one dev than youcan learn ‘na teae 
smenth, Send forit. It will not diseproint y 

ladv ‘Sour Guide has broucht much 
Nappi mv am. ity. fy rusoand savsit ys the best 
prrehare hee mad. biyclilcren d rive 
pinges fromm it Gnices are eld in hendeome 
sets vith pieces of Popular-Music for $1.00. Just thiik 
of it—you won!d pay mere than that ammount for a sing 
complete wil be tailed fres On receipt 


HEARNE & CO, Pab’rs, 178 Broadway, Y. 
Avy person $2 ‘w for twa subseripricas 
Hearne’s Young Folks’ Weeklr, will receive a set of Seper's 
Menticn this Paper. 


fou bea 
It 


ot price 


WHY DO 


Put stiff corsets 


in elastici uch, and the — 
be 


combining , 
ulcknens 


on their growing 


CHILDREN 
We beg of 
you 


DON'T DO IT. 


es 


Fit all ages. 
AllPhys’ci'ns 
recommend 
them. Ask 
m’rchantsfor 
them take 


81 White St., N.Y. 


Sawing Made Easy. 


SENT ON 


TEST TRIAL, 


soli yearl 


illuminated poster in 5 colors, 
Wan money mode 
ABCH 


BEST WRIT ¢ 


HEAVEN, 160.000 sold. 
$2.75 by mail, Agents 
that have sold it for vank- 


the Bible 


sold. PREAT, Pub. Becadway. 


BARNES’ 


Patent Foot and &te ‘am 
Machinery. 
te outfits for 

Lathes 


Power 


ist Free. 


Ww. JOuN 
No. 341 Ruby 
RINTING RESSES. 


send three cents 


Cire 
for price-list of ircular free. 


Office, No. 19 


ype, cuts, &c 
Sample packs of co St. 
cards, envelopes fork City. 
and paper, ten cents each, JOSEPH wareon 


receive a cos 


away than 


Fortanes await than snything 


| At ones addressTaus & Ce,. Augusta: 


MOTHERS 


’ noother. Send for circular. 


FERRIS BROS. Mfrs. 


| MONARCH LIGHTNING 5 SAWING MACHINE 


30 DAYS’ 


A boy of 16 can = Jog a and 
e colo 
All 


MIG 00.” cA) 306 State Chicago, 


Pay 
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